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In a former number, we noticed briefly the condition of sever- 
al institutions in our country, for the custody and training of 
juvenile delinquents. We are disposed, (did not our narrow 
limits forbid it,) to enter somewhat minutely into the principles 
which should govern the projectors of establishments of this 
class, and the ends which they should aim to reach. We think, 
serious mischiefs have grown out of the attempts to combine 





objects which are quite incongruous. The process which is 
adapted to correct a thievish propensity, may be quite inap- 
propriate to reduce a stubborn temper; and that which is 
sufficiently energetic to train a child of tender years to habits 
of obedience and attention, may be entirely ineffectual to curb 
the violence of long-indulged passion, or to intimidate the pre- 
cocious disturber of the public peace. ‘The institution named 
at the head of our present article, differs in sundry essential 
features, from any other of which we have knowledge, in this 
country or elsewhere, and introduces a new grade of corrective 
influences applicable especially to juvenile offenders. It is 
believed to be the first State institution of this kind in our 
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country. It is eminently of the preventive class, and as such, 
deserves the quick attention of all who are interested in the 
subject of penal discipline. For there seems to be a very 
general concurrence in the opinion, that juvenile depravity is 
increasing among us both in extent and impudence. 


‘Whoever has been familiar with our criminal courts,” 
(says Judge Washburn,) “ cannot have failed to mark the in- 
crease of crime of late, especially among the young. I doubt 
if a term of these courts passes, in our larger cities, in which 
children, and those too, of a tender age, are not arraigned be- 
fore them. Often and often is the heart pained at the yaaa 
of boys, with the open and ingenuous countenances that giv 
so much of its charm to that age, and with all the es 
associations which cluster around childhood, standing up 
amidst old and hardened villains, and receiving, like them, the 
sentence of an ignominious punishment.” 


And to the same effect, Judge Kelly of Philadelphia, re- 
marks in his address to the grand jury at the April term (1849,) 
of the Quarter Sessions :-— 


“ Nobody connected with our penal institutions, or en- 
gaged in the administration of the criminal law, can have failed 
to notice the increasing proportion of youthful offenders. It 
has been the duty of this Court to direct the Sheriff to take 
possession of the apparatus, and nail up the doors of the houses 
of three of the county fire companies within the last year; and 
in every instance the offenders have been gangs of well grown 
boys, or young men recently escaped from the restraints of 
apprenticeship, and not yet heartily engaged in the pursuits of 
manhood. These are the materials of which the clubs known 
as Rangers, Bouncers, Rats, Killers, &c., are composed. Like 
similar clubs in London two centuries ago, they infest our sub- 
urbs, annoying citizens and violating the law from mere wan- 
tonness. They have, however, furnished the perpetrators of the 
creater number of burglaries that have been committed in this 
county in the last three years. Many of these crimes seem 
also to have been perpetrated without motive. In several in- 

stances the burglars, after deranging the furniture, left written 
messages for the occupants of the e premises, and departed with- 
ovt gain. In these and other cases they seem to have been 
prompted to the act by a mere lawless love of adventure. The 
gangs which two years ago perpetrated many burglaries, and 
invariably left written information that ‘Jack Sheppard had 
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been about,’ (most of whom are now happily in prison,) were 
representatives of rival clubs, four of the members of which 
were twenty years of age. 

« This is an evil which will grow if a judicious preventive is 
not found and applied. We are eminently a manufacturing 
people, and must therefore congregate about us an annually 
increasing number of juvenile workers. ‘The period of appren- 
ticeship is the season of life when the curiosity and the appetite 
for pleasure are keenest, when the passions are least controlled 
by judgment, and when we are most easily and effectually 
moulded by the influences around us, and nothing is more cer- 
tain than that, if the community does not provide instructive 
and refining pleasures, for those who, at this dangerous point 
in life, are released at once from the restraints of school and 
home, they will partake of such as they can find. The street 
corner may do them for the summer evening and holiday, but 
they will escape from the inclemency of the winter into the 
shelter of the hose or engine house, the beer shop or bar-room, 
the dance-house or brothel.—This is a growing evil.” 


As a specimen of no inconsiderable class abounding in New 
York, the public prints present us with a boy seventeen years 
of age, who was found hidden in a rubbish box in the New 
York Custom House, by the porter, recently : 


“He had concealed himself with a view toarobbery. He had 
about him, ‘The Life of Monroe Edwards, the Forger,’ and other 
biographies of distinguished felons, a pair of Colt’s revolving pis- 


tols, loaded and capped, a flask of powder, bullets and moulds, 


a box of matches, two pieces of sperm candle, a pair of false 
whiskers and moustaches, a piece of yellow ochre, used to dis- 
color the skin and make one look older, a small phial of chlo- 
roform and a sponge, and $45 in gold. In some of his pockets 
small pieces of paper were found, directions, copied in neat 
writing, giving the manner to alter the complexion, to write 
invisible, “&e., “and likewise two small memorandum books, in 
one of which were written ciphers, and the other had been 
kept as a diary since November 16. He turned out to be a 
boy who had been advertised as ‘missing.’ The father came 
and said his son used to be a good boy, ‘but had latterly been 


ruined by reading bad books. ‘The boy robbed his father of 


$160 and fled. His book contains a list of all the jewelr v 
stores in New York, and all the great rogues in the country.” 


In London, as we all know, thousands of boys are systemati- 
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cally trained to felonious habits. Many have no place which 
they regard asa home. Some sleep, night after night, in the 
open air, and others in sewers, porticos, cellar-ways, mar- 
kets, carts, &c. Lord Ashley was informed by a boy, that he 
passed one winter in the iron roller in the Regent’s Park, and 
that he invited another boy, not so well provided for, to share 
it with him ! 

A London paper, now before us, thus alludes to the various 
forms in which young rogues are apprenticed and employed. 


“When lads run away from home, they go to a lodging- 
house, and if they (the parents) look for them, the lodging- 
house keeper hides them. Ifa lad once gets into one of them, 
it’s all up with him; for he sees them drinking and card-playing, 
and hears them talking of the places they have been in. These 
lodging-houses are, indeed, schools of crime. <A city mission- 
ary thus describes one of them:—‘ The parlor,’ as it is called, 
‘measures 18 feet by 10 feet; beds are ranged on each side, 
composed of straw, rags, and shavings. Here, in this room, 
are 27 males and females, and 31 children—58 human beings 
in this contracted space, from which light and air are syste- 
matically excluded. It is impossible to give a just idea of the 
state of the place. The quantity of the vermin is astonishing. 
In a few moments I felt them dropping on my hat from the 
ceiling; they may be gathered in handfulls. As to water, there 
is nothing of the sort; and one of the inmates broke a (street) 
lamp in order to be sent to prison, which he knew would pro- 
cure him a cleansing.’ 

“Some time ago a disclosure was made before one of the 
courts of a foul and wicked establishment in Brick-lane, where 
a notorious man named Fagin kept a lodging-house for boys, 
and daily despatched them, with all the authority and precision 
of a general officer commanding his men, to their appointed 
tasks of fraud or violence. 

“It is difficult to convey an adequate notion of the variety 
and extent of juvenile delinquency. It is notorious that older 
pickpockets are always on the alert, looking out for the sharp- 
est boys from their neighborhoods, whom they teach, and set 
on to take the risk of crime, themselves reaping the profits. 
Thus a child committing a theft is dexterously covered by one 
older than himself, while perhaps the spoil is conveyed toa 
second child, who instantly withdraws. Women cloaked for 
this purpose secure much by such auxiliaries. Often, howev er, 
the hazard is dared single-handed, and the spoil is captured in 

safety.” 
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The number of criminals under twenty years of age com- 
mitted to prison in Great Britain in 1835, was 6,803, or one in 
449 of the population between ten and twenty years old, while 
in 1844 the number of the same class of convicts was 11,348, 
or one in 304 of the same class of population, and in a propor- 
tion of one girl to seven boys. The result of Lord Ashley’s 
late inquiries is, that in London alone there are at least 30,000 
destitute children; and according to the last return of the metro- 
politan police, one in every 14 of these children is committed 
for trial in the course of the year. 

The late Rev. Whitworth Russell, well known as an iitelliponit 
and indefatigable inspector of public prisons in England, advo- 
cated and urged the division of that country into thirteen dis- 
tricts, for the purpose of opening, in each, a penal school for 
juvenile offenders. Indeed, it was contended, that as a matter 
of simple economy, the establishment of such schools would be 
found a wise investment of the public treasure. To support this 
position it was stated : 


«That at Stretton-upon-Dunsmore, the cost of reforming 
a boy is, on an average, about 26/.; while the average cost 
of transporting boys is 33/. 15s. 10d. a-head. The suc- 
cess attendant upon many of the Agricultural Industrial 
Schools established under the authority of the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners, proves that land so occupied and cultivated can be 
made to produce a nett profit beyond cost. Of this fact the 
Bridgenorth Union School in Shropshire affords a remarkable 
example, that under able supervision, the labor of children 
may be made most profitable. The accounts of one year— 
that of 1846—were such as left a clear balance of above 70/., 
after every expense attendant on the farm, including the rent 
and taxes paid for the ground, had been defrayed. it appears 
from this that the actual profit of such an establishment may 
be calculated at the rate of about 15/. per acre, or at about 
3/. per head on the boys above ten years of age employed in 
its cultivation. ‘True that this establishment is under the con- 
trol and inspection of one of the ablest agriculturists of the day; 
but there is scarcely now a county in England that could not 
produce a nucleus of scientific agric ulturists, willing and able 
to form working committees to the Penal School of their dis- 
tricts. Further, an establishment of this nature, consisting, we 
will say, of 1000 to 1500 children, of relative proportions of 
sex, would be so subdivided into homes under distinct manage- 
ment, (as is the case at Mettray,) and with a certain allotment 
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of land, as to afford all the benefits found to arise from the 
cultivation of small farms; whilst the aggregate produce of the 
whole, the rotation of crops, the draining, the levelling—in a 
word, all the higher scientific operations, as well as the breed- 
ing and amount of stock—being under the control of the Di- 
rectory Board, there would be added to these lesser ones all 
the great general benefits found to arise from farming ona 
large scale. In fact such establishments might be made the 
great practical agricultural schools of the districts. To such 
places improved agricultural machinery might be sent for trial, 
and the amount of labor at command would permit of a garden- 
like culture highly desirable where the methods pursued are 
advanced experimental ones, and where it is desirable to test 
the full capabilities of the soil, and bring into practice Liebig’s 
magnificent axiom, ‘ Cultivation is the economy of force.’ 

“Tn combination with agriculture, as the chief occupation of 
the inmates of such establishments, especially in reference to 
physical training, other trades would be followed. ‘Tailoring, 
carpentering, shoemaking, blacksmiths’ and painters’ work, in 
their points of necessary usefulness, would all give a variety 
and stimulus to industry, and materially carry forward the 
higher parts of mental education. This education, based on 
sound moral and religious principles, enlarged and fitted not to 
the social condition, the foregone crime, the actual destitution, 
but to the elements that coustitute the individual, would go 
far towards producing excellence out of criminality, correct- 
ing social divergences, and bringing them within the province 
of that order so necessary to the well- being of communities, 
and converting what was obnoxious, costly, ‘and destructive to 
the State, into the main principle of its order, its streng'h, its 


progress. sb 


In Judge Washburn’s address it is assumed that, that at least 
three hundred boys (under twenty years of age,) are sentenced 
io prison for crime, within the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. “The only alternative in the distinction of such unhappy 
youth (out of the city of Boston,) was the gaol, with idleness 
and profligacy on the one hand,—or the House of Correction, 
with Jabor and hopeless corruption on the ether.” In the county 
of Suffolk alone, during eight months of the year 1847, one 
hundred and one boys under the age of twenty, were commit- 
ted to the House of Reformation; and during six and a half 
months of the same year, fifty-five of the same class were 
sentenced to the House of Correction. 


It was obviously the duty, and for the interest of the State 
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to provide a proper place for the reception of such offenders, 
and in April, 1846, the Legislature, by resolve, authorized the 
Executive to appoint three Commissioners to purchase a farm 
of not less than fifty acres, which should serve as “ an eligible 
site for a manual labor school, for the employment, instruction, 
and reformation of juvenile offenders—regard being had, in the 
selection thereof, to the centre of population, cheapness of liv- 
ing, and facility of access.” 

In January following, the commissioners, Hon. Messrs. A. 
D. Foster, Robert Rantoul, and Samuel H. Walley, Esquires, re- 
ported the purchase of a farm in the townof Westborough, thirty- 
five miles west of Boston, and two or three miles north of the 
Worcester and Boston Rail-road, one-hundred and eighty acres 
in extent, adjacent to and overlooking a beautiful sheet of clear 
pure water, thirty feet deep, and covering one-hundred and 
seventy-eight and a half acres of ground. The farm cost 
$9,000, and a benevolent gentleman, unknown to the public, 
was so much interested in the project, that he made a donation 
of $10,000 to promote it, and promised a second donation of 
$5,000, or $10,000 more, provided the State would contribute 
a like amount, and provided also, that so large a sum could be 
profitably used in forwarding the design of the school. In com- 
municating his noble offer, the donor expresses his conviction 
that, “no measure, costing an equal amount of money, care 
and attention could have been devised, that will in the end, 
diminish, to a greater extent, vice, crime and suffering in the 
Commonwealth.” 

This desirable result is to be sought, as the Commissioners 
say, ‘ by taking those who might otherwise be subjected to the 
degradation of prison discipline—and separating them from 
vicious influences—teach them their duty to God and their 
fellow-beings, prepare them to earn an honest livelihood by 
honorable industry in some trade or agricultural employment, 
and give them such an intellectual education, as will fit them 
properly to discharge the common business of life.” 


“Tn every town, there are some, in the cities and large towns 
many, who exercise no salutary control over their children. 
Vicious or thriftless themselves, their children follow their ex- 
ample. And, in that tender age, when the mind and heart 
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most easily yield to the guidance of others, these children and 
vouth become “ offenders” against good morals and the laws 
of their country, hardened against truth and duty, and subject 
themselves to the stern penalty of the law. How often have 
the hearts of judges and jurors been moved with pity, when 
they have been obliged to condemn and sentence to ignomini- 
ous punishment some bright, intelligent boy, who was born and 
reared under such inauspicious circumstances! How often 
has such a boy become a fiend, when he should have been a 
man,—at war with society himself, and society at war with 
him ; but, yet, who might have been reclaimed by such an in- 
stitution as the one now proposed, and thus become a good 


member of society!” 


And in another connection they justly remark, that 


«Of the many and valuable institutions sustained, in whole 
or in part, from the public treasury, we may safely say that 
none is of more importance, or holds a more intimate connec- 
tion with the future prosperity and moral integrity of the com- 
munity, than one which promises to take neglected, wayward, 
wandei ring, idle and vicious boys, with perverse minds and 
corrupted hearts, and cleanse, and purify, and reform them, 
and thus send them forth, in the erectness of manhood, and the 
beauty of virtue, educated and prepared to be industrious, use- 
ful, and virtuous citizens.” 


The outline of the plan of the structure, and of the discipline 
to be pursued in it, is seen in the following passage of the 
Commissioners report: 


“This is not to be called a prison or a penitentiary; it is a 
school for juvenile reform. Jn order, therefore, to remove, as 
far as possible, every thing which is calculated to attach the 
disgrace of penitentiary punishment to those who may be sent 
there, we propose to give, to the external appearance of the 
buildings, as little that of a prison as is consistent with entire 
security from escape. ‘Those who will be sent to this school 
will generally have formed roving habits, and, with them, re- 
straint will be irksome, and the desire of escape strong. No 
hope can be entertained of exercising a reformatory influence 
over them, until they are fully satisfied that they are so far 
confined, guarded, and watched, that they must conform to 
rules. This requires strong buildings, enclosing sufficient space 
to furnish all the necessary ac commodations, and shops within 
it, or buildings in a yard, surrounded by a high wall. Believ- 
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ing that the appearance will be more cheerful and inviting, 
and equal or superior accommodations afforded, the commis- 
sioners prefer and recommend, that there be no exterior wall, 
but that the buildings form the protecting enclosure. It is to 
be presumed and expected that, after the inmates have been, 
for some time, under discipline and instruction, classes can be 
formed of lads who may, with safety, be trusted to work in the 
garden and on the farm, relying upon the moral influence ex- 
ercised, and upon constant inspection, to restrain them from 
escape. But this cannot be wholly relied upon, in any case, 
at first. It is, therefore, desirable to make the arrangements 
of the buildings such as, with few attendants, will secure con- 
stant, unintermitted supervision.” 


The Commissioners satisfied themselves, that three hundred 
was the largest number of inmates that could be properly cared 
for in such an institution, and that only boys should be admit- 
ted. ‘The reasons for the latter decision are, to our minds, 
perfectly conclusive. The limit of age is not fixed, defini- 
tively, by the report of the Commissioners. ‘The reformatory 
character of the school being always kept in view, they think 
those who are received should be only such as are, in some de- 
gree, hopeful subjects of reformatory influences. 


‘Of course, those who are adults in stature and hardened 
in crime, are scarcely to be considered suitable associates for 
those of more tender years. Yet, there is such variety in sta- 
ture, temperament, and character, among persons of the same 
age, that it is difficult to select any one age as the limit, either 
maximum or minimum. In a majority of cases, boys over 
sixteen years of age would be unsuitable subjects, and the 
general rule, it is thought, should be, not to send boys over that 
age to this place. But, subject to the power of rejection, to 
be vested in the Trustees in certain cases, it is proposed to 
authorize the commitment to this institution of all boys who 
make themselves amenable to the penalty of the law for any 
and all crimes. If they can be reformed thoroughly, their 
oflences should not be remembered against them ; if they can- 
not, the law should protect society against their malicious dis- 
positions and wicked conduct. Some may doubt whether it 
be right to send, to such an institution, those who are convict- 
ed of the more aggravated crimes. But, many times, such 


crimes are committed by children, under the instigation of 


older persons, and they may be as hopeful subjects of ‘reforma- 


tory influences, as children, of like age, who are guilty of 
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minor offences, under less temptation. It is, therefore, only 
acting with humanity and benevolence, to endeavor to reform 
them; and it is neither humane nor benevolent to desire the 
vengeance of the law to rest upon their heads.” 


The act of the Legislature under which the institution is 
now conducted, was past April 9, 1847, and vests the whole 
care and government thereof, in a board of seven trustees, 
appointed by the Executive. 


It provides that when any boy under the age of sixteen 
years shall be convicted of any offence, known to the laws of 
this Commonwealth, and punishable by imprisonment, other 
than such as may be punished by imprisonment for life, the 
court of justice, as the case may be, before whom such con- 
viction shall be had, may, at their discretion, sentence such boy 
to the State Reform School, or to such punishment as is now 
provided by law for the same offence. And if the sentence 
shall be to the Reform School, then it shall be in the alterna- 
tive, to the State Reform School, or to such punishment as 
would have been awarded if this act had not been passed. 

Any boy, so convicted and sent to said school, shall there 
be kept, disciplined, instructed, employed, and governed, under 
the direction of said board of trustees, until he shall be either 
reformed and discharged, or shall be bound out by said trus- 
tees, according to their by-laws, or shall be remanded to prison 
under the sentence of the court as incorrigible, upon informa- 
tion of the trustees, as hereinafter provided. 

If any pov shail. upon any conviction, be sentenced to said 
school, and the trustees, or any two of them in the absence of 
the others, shall deem it inexpedient to receive him, or if he 
shall be found incorrigible, or his continuance in the school 
shall be deemed prejudicial to the management and discipline 
thereof, they shall certify the same upon the mittimus by vir- 
tue of which he is held, which mittimus, tovether with the boy, 
shall be delivered to the sheriff of any county, or his deputy, 
or to the constable of any town, who shall forthwith commit 
said boy to the jail, house of correction, or State prison, as the 
case may be, in pursuance of the alternative sentence provided 
for in the preceding section of this act. 

All commitments to this institution of boys, of whatever 
age when committed, shall be for a term not longer than dur- 
ing their minority, nor less than one year, unless sooner dis- 
charged by order of the trustees, as hereinbefore provided : 
and whenever any boy shall be dischar ged therefrom by the ex- 
piration of his term of commitment, or ds reformed, or as having 
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arrived at the age of twenty-one years, such discharge shall be 
a full and complete release from all penalties and disabilities 
which may have been created by such sentence. 


The first inmates of the house, twenty-three in number, 
were received on the first day of November 1848, and in the 
last report of the Commissioners, dated February, 1849, the 
premises are described as follows :— 


The buildings are so constructed as to enclose an area, 
or court, for a playground, which is one hundred and eighteen 
feet long, and eighty-four feet four inches wide, in the centre 
of which is a shed for shelter to the boys in foul weather. 

The external walls of the buildings are one hundred and 
sixty feet in front, and in the rear; and two hundred feet on 
each side. The wings are two stories, the centre building three 
stories, and two towers five stories high. 

In the centre building, are apartments for the superinten- 
dent and his family ; rooms for other persons employed; the 
chapel; and the office, which, being lighted from the court, 
gives opportunity for constant inspection of the boys while at 
play. Opposite the office, in the centre building, are seven 
solitary dormitories for discipline. 

In the east wing, are apartments for the steward and his 
family, the kitchen, w ashing and ironing rooms, sewing rooms 
store rooms, hospital, and dormitories for boys. In the west 
wing, are two large school rooms with contiguous recitation 
rooms and dormitories, as in the east wing. 

In the rear, the second story is one large room designed for 
a workshop, with a movable partition, that no more room may 
be warmed than is occupied. It is reached by stairs from a 
corridor opening on the court. The first story is occupied by 
the refectory, which is connected by a door with the kitchen ; 
by an arched passage-way ten feet wide, affording an entrance 
from without to the court, and closed by gates ; by a room for 
coal and wood; a bathing-room, in w biel: are ee eee for cold 
and warm bathing, and for regular ablutions; and the water- 
closets, which all open into, or are connected with, a drain, 
that takes all the wash of the establishment to a reservoir for 
compost built at some rods distant. 

The dormitories are for one bed each, and are four feet 
wide, eight feet long, and seven feet high; the doors all open 
upon the large hall appropriated to them, and the upper half of 

each door is composed of vertical iron rods, giving opportunity 
for oversight and ventilation; each dormitory has a ventilating 
flue, communicating with the attic, and so with the external 
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air, through Emerson’s ventilators. ‘Those dormitories which 
are on the side next the court have sliding windows of 6 x 8 
glass, with cast-iron guards corresponding to the sash of the 
windows. 

For those boys who do not occupy dormitories, bunks, 
standing in the hall, in front of the dormitories, will be used, 


an attendant occupying a bed in the same hall. 

In each wing, two rooms, of the size of the dormitories, 
are appropriated to water-closets, fitted with apparatus to 
cleanse and carry off, to the common drain, all the deposits. 
These are designed for night use only. 

The foundations of the buildings are of stone, the walls of 
brick, the roof slated. 

The sash of the outside windows was made for glass of 
seven by nine inches, and the iron guards were made to cor- 
respond. Experiment proves that boys can escape through 
that space. It became necessary to provide a remedy, and 
arrangements are making to cover each window with a 
wrought-i iron netting. 

The commissioners have furnished the buildings for the 
superintendent’s and steward’s families, and for one hundred 
and five boys. The school-room has been furnished with desks 
and chairs of an approved model, each pupil having a chair; 
each desk accommodating two pupils, and being made open at 
the ends, for buvoks, and having on the top an inkstand perma- 
nently set. The room is w armed by Clark’s ventilating stove. 


About seventy thousand dollars have been expended on the 
premises. An adjoining farm has been purchased and pre- 
sented to the institution by the unknown donor, to whose liber- 
ality it was before so largely indebted, and every thing 
betokens a career of great usefulness and prosperity. 

We observe by the second annual report of the Trustees, 
(December 27, 1848,) that some inconvenience is apprehended, 
from the shortness of the period of confinement to which the 


inmates are sentenced. 


“The great purpose of the government in establishing it is 
to place juvenile delinquents here, that, by right education and 
proper discipline, they may be reformed and restored to virtue 
and usefulness. To effect this object, we think they should be 
sent to continne here during their minority; that this was the 
intention of the framers of the law, and should be the rule of 
administering it, unless there should appear in the particular 
case some special reason for deviating from it. In some of the 
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commitments already made, where the time for remaining here 
is the same as, or scarcely more than, that provided for the 
punishment in the alternative sentence, it seems to us that the 
intention of the law cannot be carried into full effect ; that, be- 
fore their good habits can be confirmed, they will be sent back 
to their former associates and temptations, and be liable to 
relapse into vice and wickedness again.” 


This suggestion of the Trustees, fully corroborates the views 
of the Superintendent of the Philadelphia House of Refuge,* 
—that in order to secure the benefits of a reformatory process, 
time must be given for the moral habits to suffer a radical 
and therough change. New motives must be brought into 


play, and the whole body, soul and spirit of the child, must 
be inured to wholesome discipline. 


Respecting the internal order and discipline of the institu- 
tion, we have been favored with the following brief statement. 


Our School was opened for the reception of boys on the first 

day of November last, since which time, (up to February 5, 
1849,) we have received sixty-one boys, between the ages of 
seven and sixteen years. [Since increased to 12! 2.] 

Our diet is plain and simple. We never stint the boys in 
their food. Their breakfast, is chocolate and wheat bread; 
dinner, rice and molasses once a week, beef soup twice, baked 
beef twice, salt fish once, pork and beans once ;—vegetables, 
brown bread and water, on each day. Corned beef boiled, is 
occasionally supplied as a change. Condiments allowed, are 
salt, pepper and vinegar. Their supper, is wheat bread and 
milk, or hot water and milk sweetened. On Sabbath ev enings, 
gingerbread in addition. Fruit is freely given in its season. 

Our discipline, is as far as possible, parental. We en- 
deavor to manage, instruct and govern our boys, as a judicious 
parent would, a large family. By cultivating the social senti- 
ments—uniting with them in their proper recreation—inviting 
them to ride with us when business calls us aw ay—having oc- 

casionally, a social gathering of the most deserving in the 
Superintendent’s parlor, or inviting them to take tea with him, 
&c.,—allow them, as a reward of merit, excursions on our 
beautiful pond, or upon the ice with skates and sleds, and with 
other innocent and healthful sports. 

We endeavor to raise their self-respect, by confiding in 
them as far as can be done with any degree of safety, even to 





* See our April Number, page 55. 
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trust them in situations where they may escape, and no in- 
stance of a breach of trust has yet occurred. This leads them 
to feel that the road to prosperity and respectability is open 
before them,—that there are those who feel interested in their 
welfare, and that they are not shut up in prison to punish them 
for their crimes, but secluded from the world, to benefit them, 
and prepare them for usefulness hereafter. We feel that there 
is an important point gained, when a boy seems to have some 
other object in view, than the mere release from confinement. 
The question is asked by them, Can I yet rise to respecta- 
bility in the community ? Without a proper motive, little per- 
manent good will result from their discipline. 

Our system of punishment, is by grades, which the princi- 
pal used, in a similar institution, for several years, and heartily 
approves, as highly effectual in securing good government. 
Our school is divided into four grades, which are re- organized 
weekly, in accordance with their daily conduct as exhibited by 
the daily record. As a punishment, they are degraded from a 
higher to a lower grade, and for encouragement, promoted 
from a lower to a higher. In the lowest grade, they are punish- 
ed corporally, or by confinement. In the execution of punish- 
ment, we do not carry it into effect at the moment of the 
ofienes, but all cases of discipline are written down by the 
person in charge, and at 73 o'clock, P. M., the officers and 
boys are assembled, when all cases of discipline or acts for 
commendation, are distinctly read in the presence of all the 
boys, when, if the pupil wishes, he can make any respectful 
explanation, express penitence for the past, or promise amend- 
ment for the future. At this time, also, the record of their 
conduct is entered upon the daily register. From the facts 
contained in this register, the grades are re-organized at the 
close of each week. 

We have a regular chaplain, who, also, has the charge of 
the school. Religious exercises are held on the morning and 
evening of each day; and all suitable occasions are improved 
to impart moral and religious instruction. 

All the boys are employ ed six hours a day, in two sessions 
of three hours each. Some at manufacturing shoes ; some on 
the farm, and others in cooking, scrubbing, and making their 
garments. All the washing, ironing, cooking and domestic 
work are done by the boys ; also the making and mending 
their clothes. 


The description we have given of the plan and design of the 
institution, and of its internal economy, imperfect as it is, will, 


(with the aid of the beautiful view and plans which accompa- 
ny it,) give our readers a just idea of it. We shall look with 
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great interest for the annual reports of its success, and trust 
it will prepare the way for more vigorous and well-directed 
efforts for the suppression of juvenile vagrancy, insubordina- 
tion and crime. 

It is obvious, however, that the range of our penal institu- 
tions is still incomplete. We have no prison for young convicts. 
We have at best, only places into which we take those 
youth who are on their way to prison. Our Houses of Refuge 
or Reformation, (including that of which the present article 
treats,) come between the young transgressor and the statute- 
reward of his evil deeds, and force him into a new state of 
probation. ‘This is very well. The provision is wise. It is 
highly economical, and has been surprisingly successful. The 
Massachusetts State Manual Labor School, differs from all 
other establishments of this class, in that it receives only con- 
victs, and holds them, by a sort of commutation, with the under- 
standing that if the milder process applied there proves in- 
adequate or inappropriate, the original sentence is to take 
effect. This is a prodigious help to the support of good dis- 
cipline, and a heavy endorsement of other motives to reform, 
—but it does not in itself supply one of the most important ele- 
ments of punishment, viz., suffering. A large proportion of the 
children and youth inall these institutions, have more and far bet- 
ter food,—better lodging,—better apparel,—better treatment in 
all respects, than they ever had athome. Freedom of locomo- 
tion excepted, they are advanced in every point of comfort and 
enjoyment, by their present lodgings. We do not advocate any 
change in this respect in existing establishments, but we greatly 
desire to see an institution among us, strictly penal in its charac- 
ter—adopting the principle of separation as its distinguishing 
feature, and yet so modified and combined, as to fit it to the 
physical and moral state of young convicts. Of the necessity 





of such a prison—of the peculiarity of its discipline, 


the evils that we suffer for want of it, we may perhaps say 
something in a future paper. 
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112 THE COST, IN PENITENTIARY PUNISHMENT. 


Art. IIL.—THE COST, IN PENITENTIARY PUNISHMENT.* 


The subject of the expense of maintaining penitentaries on 
the several systems of penal jurisprudence, has from time to 
time occupied the attention of the friends of each system. In 
the various suggestions which have been made as to the rela- 
tive merits or demerits of the separate and the congregate 
plans, the pecuniary features have had a prominent place. It 
has been contended, that the cost of supporting prisoners in the 
Pennsylvania Penitentiary at Philadelphia, is too severe a tax 
for the people, and as the cost of this support is greater in 
amount than in some other States, therefore the separate sys- 
tem is objectionable. 

In some of the states of the Union, the prisoners in the gaols 
are leased or hired out to contractors, who pay so mucha 
year for the labor of the convicts, and then employ them for 
the sole object of making money for the contractor. So bar- 
barous a mode of reducing the tax, is unworthy an enlighten- 
ed, humane or even civilized community. In Pennsylvania a 
far different course is adopted. True, it is not so heathen, and 
therefore, perhaps, more expensive. 

Very many efforts have been made to reduce the costs and 
augment the receipts, so that the least possible burden may 
rest on the tax-payers. But more yet may be safely and 
assuredly done to this end, without injury to either the prisoner 
or the public. 

There are difficulties, however, to overcome which require 
much consideration. ‘The product of the prisoners is reduced 
by causes of threefold character, and, so long as these causes 
exist, their effect will be felt, and from their character, can be 
governed by no fixed rules. The first class embraces all 
those convicts who have never acquired any mechanical 








* It is one design of this Journal to encourage the investigation and discussion 
of the principles on which our penal institutions are established ; and though the 
Editors may not be of the same mind with their correspondents in every particular, 
they feel disposed (as in the present case) to give them an opportunity to be heard. 
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knowledge, or the means of self-subsistence by their own indus- 
try. The time occupied in teaching them a handicraft is a 
loss to the productiveness. The second class consists of those 
who are incurably and constitutionally diseased and unable to 
labor. The third class is composed of men too old and infirm, 
either in sight, or limbs, or in mental power to work with any 
advantage whatever. It will be easily perceived, that these 
are difficulties not readily overcome. To subject the old and 
infirm to severe labor, is a refinement of cruelty never con- 
templated by a humane or enlightened mind. To require a 
task of one who knows not how to perform it, or to insist that 
a diseased and decayed constitution, afflicted with maladies, 
should work as one in full health, is unreasonable, if not 
absurd. 

The system of separate imprisonment is not, and never has 
been, regarded in any other than a benevolent and reformatory 
point of view, as incident to punishment. The expense, (in- 
cluding cost of construction and management,) having been 
merged in the great questions to be decided by the experimen- 
tal workings of a system of punishment which alone offers 
hopes for the better in the future days of the prisoner. “ The 
Pennsylvanian,” or “ separate system,” is an ameliorated sys- 
tem, combining punishment with reformation, and based on 
the principle, that society has more interest in the benefits 
which a system of punitive imprisonment can confer on those 
subjected to its influence, than in one, the only or chief merit 
of which may be, that it saves expense. The idea of economy 
at all hazards, excluding all considerations of the duty which 
society owes to its unfortunate or depraved members, is a false 
economy. It may save money, but it will waste morality— 
that is, the cost of supporting prisoners may be reduced to the 
lowest amount, but those who are to be supported thus, will be 
made worse than before—constituted, by a bad system, pen- 
sioners upon a “convict fund.” Pennsylvania has never so 
regarded the improvements in penitentiary punishment. They 
have ever been considered with a view to the reformatory in- 
fluences which such improvements are calculated to produce. 

It is certainly true, that every effort should be made to re- 
duce the expense of all such institutions. A wise economy 
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should ever have a place in public as in private affairs, but a 
sacrifice of real benefits, not only to individuals but to commu- 
nities, for the sake of securing the cheapest or lowest amount 
of expense, is (we think) neither wise nor economical. 

| 




































The labor of the convict while in prison is a fruitful source 
of speculation. The greatest amount of money to be made 
out of such labor to the State, is not unfrequently the chief ob- 
ject of attention; and it appears from experience, that systems 
of prison discipline are adopted or rejected, in obedience to 
these considerations. The question of labor as a punishment 
is variously understood ; it is certainly an incident of punish- 
ment, but is it of primary importance? Idleness is to be avoid- 
ed, but is labor to engross all the time and all the faculties ? 
If so, it is a matter of but littlke moment under what system 
this labor is to be performed. If society (or the State) fora 
violation of any of its laws, shall condemn one of its members 
me to labor for this society as a punishment for his offence, and 
Te, make a profit out of his labor, then such punishment has but 
one idea, and any plan by which man is enabled to work, is 
good or bad, as the ability to perform labor is increased or 
diminished. This is not the basis of a kind, benevolent, Chris- 
tian penal code, which the present age seems to approve. A 
convict is our fellow-being—he has his weaknesses and tempta- 
tions, is affected by causes of crime, differing as causes of dis- 
ease. In both cases the cause of the disorder, whether it be of 
the moral] or physical constitution is to be regarded. The treat- 
ment in both cases should be placed on the same foundation. 
It would be unjust to impute to all offenders, as a motive or cause 
of their crimes, that they preferred to act in violation of law, 
rather than in obedience to it. Very few prefer imprisonment 
to liberty. It would be unjust to impute to all sick, that they 
became so of choice, rather than live in health. If then, there 
are causes of crime, which are so intimately connected with 
constitutional infirmity, moral infirmity, that to resist their in- 
fluence is beyond the power of the individual, mercy and 
BY | kindness should be extended to them, or the means of improve- 

xs ment and reformation offered to them. To punish such offen- 
ders, by exacting all the labor they have physical strength to 
perform, is a punishment not only cruel, but unkind and un- 
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just. Again, such causes of crime are often transitory in their 
nature, arising from some agitation or disturbance of the 
moral constitution, from passion, lust, or weakness. Surely 
so to punish such cases, as to compel them to become convicts 
for life, by placing them in a condition from which they can 
never escape, is as unjust to them as to the State. The evils 
flowing from.a system of punishment like this are great, and 
the most dreadful is the creation by imprisonment, of @ class 
of society, which must of necessity be always convicts—always 
criminals. To inflict labor as a punishment—to exact the 
largest quantity of labor, and so make the punishment itself a 
punishment, stultifies the convict, debases him, lowers him to 
the level of the brute creation, and dismisses him at the end of 
his term of imprisoment, an animal hating labor—an idle 
animal, by the education of his imprisonment—one who thus 
must be a criminal in order to exist. What good has commu- 
nity realized by his imprisonment? It has gained so many 
dollars; but it has lost forever what might have been made 
into a good citizen. Yes, it has done more than this, it has 
debased and degraded honest labor, for labor is the only, or at 
least, the chief punishment of the criminal. The State may 
have collected into its coffers the money this prisoner earned 
while in prison ; but on the other side of the account you must 
place the loss of the opportunity to reform a bad man—the 
depreciation of honest toil, and the chances too, that this same 
individual will live most of his life in prison, and the cost of 
again and again convicting him of crimes committed for a 
livelihood. Yes, and add to this side of the account too, the 
evils of the example, the evil of the contagion which this indi- 
vidual may infuse into innocent minds. When such an account 
is balanced, the State will be found to be the loser! Losing 
in money, in character, in morals, in example, in integrity, and 
in happiness. It is a false economy which lavishes such evils 
on a State, to save in the amount of public funds, but which, 
if properly and justly applied, would have exempted both indi- 
viduals and society from most of these calamities. 

It is the quality of punishment that constitutes its effect. 
Severity may exist in punishment without cruelty; and the 
great object to be attained, is severity without cruelty. Kind- 
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ness is often more severe than chains, in its operation on 
prisoners. Whatever is to be found of good in the heart and 
mind of a convict should be educated, improved, enlarged, en- 
lightened, and made the foundation on which to rest labor for 
his reformation. The experience in this State has shown, that 
such efforts have been crowned with great success. If a 
prisoner, convicted of a crime, the cause for committing which, 
was not in a deep-seated malignity against his fellow-creatures, 
but one which existed at the moment, and passed away, 
leaving in his mind a feeling of regret or remorse, which he 
feared to utter, lest it might prove his guilt; if such a prisoner, 
on his imprisonment, be loaded with chains—tasked to the ut- 
most of his power to endure—forced to work with fellows, de- 
praved by a long course of evil life—taught only that labor 
was his punishment—finding cruelty everywhere,—or rather, 
receiving kindness, pity, sympathy, consolation, encourage- 
ment, instruction, nowhere—what must inevitably be the dis- 
position, the moral sentiment, of such a prisoner, after he has 
served out the term of his imprisonment? Ali that was good, 
all that was capable of being improved in his moral condition, 
has been blotted out of his very soul; he is an enemy of all 
mankind, because he has felt that all men were dis enemies. 
The workings of the human heart, are often hidden from the 
closest observation ; and the feelings, sentiments, impulses and 
prejudices of convicts, are no more easily understood, (and 
rarely as well understood because less studied,) than other 
portions of humanity. A contrary course of treatment of the 
convict to that already adverted to, might and would, in a 
majority of cases, lead to far different results. 

The progress of this age, the enlightened benevolence, the 
pure philanthropy, the sincere, simple-minded christianity of 
an age of intelligent improvement, demands, in the humble 
quiet voice of conviction, operating on both the public mind 
and the public heart, that kindness, moderation and sympathy 
should be extended to the depraved, degenerated and disgraced 
of the haman family ;—where, or towards what class of men is 
such treatment most signally required, if not to convicts in 
prison—that the wayward should be reclaimed, the degraded im- 
proved, the degenerate reformed,—that the wicked, abandoned 
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outcast, should at least be brought under all those influences 
which tend to his reform. This done, or at all events at- 
tempted,—society has washed its hands of the consequences 
in the future. Society is bound to do all in its power to re- 
generate its fallen members, for incident to its duty to pro- 
tect, is the duty to improve, to elevate, to educate, to reform, 
in order, that from the individuals, the general standard may 
be elevated as near as possible to universal virtue and hap- 
piness. If the State, by its laws, punishes for yielding to 
temptation, ought it not at least to show that something has 
been done by it, to strengthen the power of resistance against 
temptation, which, if not overcome, is followed by punish- 
ment ? 

These views, if correct, indicate that a penitentiary system 
should have as a prominent object, apart from punishment, 
the reformation of the guilty. If punishment and reforma- 
tion are to be united in a general system, it should be adapt- 
ed first to these objects, and next in order, would be a proper 
consideration of the cost. The wisest economy will be found to 
exist, in making economy secondary in importance. 


The labor of the prisoners will hold a proper place in such — 


a system; but at the same time, full opportunity will be given 
for moral and intellectual improvement. Let each prisoner 
be taught to read and write; give him suitable books on sub- 
jects that will change his course of thought and action; ac- 
quaint him by lessons never known to him before, why it is, 
that the “way of the transgressor is hard,’’—and prove to 
him by kindness and by sympathy, that honesty of life, in- 
tegrity of conduct, are the best means of present and future 
happiness. ‘Teach him a.trade, that when again in society, he 
may live by honest industry, and that he can have no excuse 
for continuing in his former life, or acting dishonestly. Teach 
him that society regrets his departure from rectitude, and 
punishes to reclaim, not to degrade and mark him with in- 
famy. Teach him that one error, or one fault, or one crime, 
is not sufficient to exclude him forever from the regard of the 
virtuous. Animate him by the inspiration of benevolence, 
sympathy, kindness and active philanthropy.—Do this, and his 
punishment is increased in its severity, as the keen sensibility 
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of one’s loss, is augmented by the full conviction of the value 
of the possession. 

In such a system, the cost of its support, must yield to the 
benefits it produces; and a State, enlightened as to its real 
happiness, will never refuse to it a full sanction. To produce 
this, however, is the work of time. Prejudices must be re- 
moved,—and prejudice is a barrier difficult to overcome,—but 
patience, industry, and the influence of a kind spirit, in honest- 
ly advocating the principles of Christian duty, will at last ac- 
complish great results. A conviction of duty must impel all 
those who undertake the task, and the blessing of heaven will 
sanctify its conscientious discharge. 

The foregoing remarks, are offered in the hope that they 
may excite attention to the secondary importance of the 
pecuniary considerations, attendant upon the adoption of, or 
change in, penitentiary discipline. 

In order to relieve the productiveness of convict labor of 
the charges which are brought against it by the causes above 
referred to, it is apparent, that these burdensome classes of pri- 
soners should be reduced in number as far as may be consistent 
with prudence and public safety. No society can be found, in 
which efforts are made for the benefit of the poor, helpless, un- 
fortunate or vicious, without involving directly or indirectly a 
tax on the more fortunate members. The only question for 
the political economist to determine, influenced by principles 
of Christianity, is, how the tax can be best disbursed for the 
common advantage of these individuals and society ? 

None will doubt the truth of the proposition, that the more 
any class of prisoners is reduced, the better for the State at 
large. Imprisonment then, should be avoided asa punishment, 
in all] cases in which public security and individual protection 
can be maintained without it. But even when imprisonment 

is necessary from either of these, or any other justifiable con- 
sideration, its duration should be as brief as possible. The 
shortest period being taken, rather than the most extended, 
contemplated by the law. Punishment by imprisonment, should 
be reserved for the more serious criminal acts, or outrageous 
private aggressions, and should not be common for every 
violation of the law, without regard to the character or enor- 
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mity of the offence. Wherever a punishment can be found 
adequate to the injury, without imprisonment, it should be pre- 
ferred. At all events, the duration of the term of imprisonment 
should be reduced as low as possible, consistently with the 
circumstances of the offence, and the proper vindication of 
public justice. Thus, the infirmities of age, and the indiscretions 
of youth, would have great influence in determining the dura- 
tion of the term of imprisonment about to be inflicted on either 
class, for offences in themselves, or in their effect on society, of 
no aggravated character. This would greatly reduce the 
number in two of the classes of prisoners referred to. 

It is not perceived, that increasing the number of convicts 
by accumulating imprisonment for offences, can bring any 
substantial benefit to society. The division line between the 
honest and upright, and the dishonest and wicked, is least ad- 
vantageously drawn, when it begins at a prison and ends at 
a penitentiary. 

It has become an axiom in penal jurisprudence, that it is 
not the severity, but the certainty of punishment, that produces 
those results which punishment was instituted to effect. If this 
be true, then this certainty is best secured, when the punish- 
ment bears some just relation to the offence. It need hardly 
be observed, that a far greater number of convictions would 
follow on the commission of offences, if the punishment award- 
ed was a reduced period of imprisonment. ‘The considera- 
tion that influences juries, in many instances, in making up their 
verdict, is the disparity of the punishment to the offence, 
rather than the preponderance of evidence. ‘To give to the 
young offender, for his first offence, an extended term of im- 
prisonment, is certainly in most cases, unnecessary. ‘The 
term should be of sufficient extent to afford time for the opera- 
tion of influences tending to his penitence, reformation, or in- 
struction. For the hardened and inveterate offender, a very 
different course may be suitable. Society requires for its pro- 
tection, that such individuals, if incapable of improvement, 
should be restrained from the commission of crimes. 

Whether our penitentiaries afford the most suitable means 


of restraint, we need not determine. The great point to be 
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gained, is to adapt the kind and degree of punishment, more 
exactly to the nature and degree of criminality,—there must 
be more equality in sentences. An alteration in the penal 
code, is necessary to effect this important end. The sentence 
for crimes is the decree of a punishment for the offence; but 
the term of imprisonment, is no part of the punishment. Im- 
prisonment itself is the punishment. The number of days this 
imprisonment must ‘operate, is certainly not intended as the 
punishment. Is there no difference between the thing and its 
duration ? Is not “life” independent of its length of days? or, is 
its nature, its organic constitution affected by, more or less, in 
its term of years? Is disease dependent on its continuance 
for its original existence, or has its term of duration any in- 
fluence upon its organic origin? The protraction or reduction 
of the term of imprisonment, is but an incident to punishment. 
It constitutes no part cf the punishment itself. The term or 
duration of the punishment, is fixed within certain limits, a 
minimum and maximum period, between these extremes, all is 
discretionary with the judiciary. If the length of the term 
constituted the punishment, then the judge fixing this period, 
would legislate for each case,—he would make a law for every 
violation of law, rather than execute those already enacted. 
This discretion given to the judge, to mitigate the punishment 
in its incident of duration, is similar to the power given to the 
executive to terminate, not the punishment, but its incident—du- 
ration—by a pardon. If a pardon terminated the punishment, 
then one pardoned, is not punished ; but as it merely concludes 
the duration by the exercise of clemency, it leaves the punish- 
ment intact. The length of sentence is, therefore, an incident 
to punishment, and is governed alone by the character of the 
offence, or circumstances of aggravation or mitigation, exist- 
ing prior to the act of punishing; hence, the sentence to im- 
prisonment. And the imprisonment being the punishment, the 
duration or its extent in time, is incidental to its nature, as 
longevity is incidental to a life. 

In order to graduate the duration of punishment, it will be 
necessary to establish an average length of sentence for the 
difierent degrees of .crime—increasing the average in pro- 
portion to the enormity of the offence, but this increase should 
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be founded on the peculiar circumstances connected not only 
with the offender, but also with the offence. This has been 
attempted in a limited degree in the case of larceny ; dividing 
the offence between petit and grand larceny, the amount 
stolen, being the criterion of degree. In other States, this 
classification has been carried still farther, and burglary, 
forgery, &c., have been likewise sub-divided into degrees, and 
the duration of the punishment made to depend on the degree 
of the offence. 

This classification is, perhaps, the best mode of effecting the 
object. In Pennsylvania for example, an individual may com- 
mit an act which by special statute is rendered penal, and the 
punishment is by a fine, a pecuniary punishment inflicted on 
the offender, but if two or more individuals combine, confed- 
erate, and agree together, or technically conspire to commit 
the offence, the punishment is imprisonment, and in its dura- 
tion, is greater than that generally inflicted for homicide. 

The inequality that exists between offences, made so by 
special statute, and those under the general code, is strikingly 
apparent. Let us take examples from acts passed in 1842, 
and 1847, the first, making “obtaining goods under false pre- 
tences,” a penal act, and constituting the maximum punishment, 
one year and a fine three-fold the amount of the property ob- 
tained. The law against gambling,-passed_16th February. 
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1847, provides that a “gambler,” shall be punished on con- 
viction, by imprisonment for not less than one, nor more than 
five years, and fined $500. The act passed the 16th March, 1847, 
entitled “an act declaring obstructions to private roads, to be 
a public nuisance, and for other purposes,” (the 8d sec.,) provides, 
that the seller of a lottery ticket, or of a device in the nature of a 
lottery, shall on conviction, be subjected to imprisonment for 
not exceeding three years, and a fine not exceeding $5000 at 
the discretion of the Court. 

Here are three examples of statutable misdemeanors, in 
which the maximum of duration of punishment is in one case 
one, the other, three years, and the last, five years, and the fines, 
in the sum of $500 and $5000, besides other punitive features. 


By the penal code, the punishment of robbery, or as being 
VOL. 1V.—13 
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accessary thereto before the fact, the minimum of the term of 
imprisonment is one, and the maximum is seven years. 
Murder, of the second degreee, minimum 4, maximum 12 years. 


jury—the latter almost as severely as forgery 
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Manslaughter, “ 2, “ G6 & 
High Treason, 66 >. ‘ G « 
Arson, 6 + ad — 
Rape, és 2. $< 3 
Burglary, ‘6 2. 66 10 « 
Forgery, . 1, % : eta 
Perjury, ‘“ fr ‘ Bi 6s 


From the above it appears that selling a ticket or a de- 
vice in the nature of Jottery, and gambling, are punishable 


the one almost, the other quite as severely as the crime of per- 
almost as 





severely in the maximum punishment as robbery, manslaugh- 
ter, and high treason; and it is not a little remarkable that the 
minimum for gambling is the same as robbery, arson, forgery 
and perjury. 

The Legislature could not have regarded the duration of the 
imprisonment as the punishment, when so close an analogy ex- 
ists in the length of sentences for these several offences, so 
utterly disproportioned in the mischief they occasion to society 


or to individuals. 





But the impolicy of awarding an average punishment by im- 
prisonment, for acts which are so utterly dissimilar, so unequal 
in the injury they inflict, when committed on society, is beyond 
doubt. Can it be contended that selling a ticket in a lottery, 
isas detrimental to the public as perjury ? Is winning money by 
one man from another, (an act, requiring consent, intention, will, 
alike in both parties, and circumscribed in its example and 
other injurious influences) as great a public evil as false 


T —— »? . ee ‘ y . 74 ~/ Take ’ ) 4 ’ 
swearing | tlowever true this may be, it is not intended 


to offer the least palliation for such grievous acts, but con- 


sidering them in the present aspect, each must be regarded as 
a crime, compared with other crimes, for which punish- 


ment by imprisonment is the penalty. If all money obtained 


by the concurrent consent as to the transit of possession, of 


both parties, but the possession itself, depended on the capacity 


of agreeing, then there are many acts as injurious as gambling 
not yet made as highly penal. Equal justice would re- 
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quire all these acts to be embraced in a penal code, and 
hence a vast number of citizens would be added to the list of 
convicts. Is the obtaining goods under a false pretence, where 
the possession is parted with voluntarily, to be punished with 
the same severity as if the possession was feloniously obtained? 
The chief ingredient of all crimes—intention—is put on these 
cases on the same footing, and the mode of acting gives essence 
and color to the intention. Thus the effect would exist before 
the cause. The act governs the intention, and not the inten- 
tion the act. It is the offence, the act, the thing done, that 
constitutes the crime; its ingredients are numerous, of which 
motive and cause are the most prominent. 

The impolicy, therefore, of increasing the term of imprison- 
ment as a punishment is obvious, and the propriety of reducing 
the term of imprisonment is equally apparent. 

The subject is one of vast importance to the public welfare, 
and requires serious consideration, before making an advance 
towards its reform. The present object is simply to call atten- 
tion to the subject, so far as to excite inquiry and reflection. 
It may at least be the means of controlling crude legislation, 
and of preventing each single idea from taking the form of a 
penal statute, to the disgrace of an enlightened state, the utter 
inconsistency of our penal code, and the enlargement of acts 
efindividuals, which are only obnoxious to the charge of public 
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offence, because in some single instance similar proceedings 
have produced private injury, into crimes. 

It may do this, and it may do more, by causing the sentenc- 
ing power to discriminate more fully between acts requiring a 
prolonged or abbreviated term of imprisonment, by comparing 
the average terms imposed for offences highly penal. 

If these effects are produced, the penitentiary will present in 
its occupants, those who are suffering a term of imprisonment 
in conformity to the nature of their several offences, and the 
desire for a pardon, or the hope of a pardon, will not then fill 
the atmosphere of each cell, as the necessary consequence of 
sentences, which startle the reflecting mind by their inappro- 
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priateness to the offence, considering the length of the term of 


imprisonment—an incident to punishment, and not punishment 
itself. 
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If these views are sound, then a penitentiary system based on 


their practical application, with a due regard to the great in- 
terests involved in, and connected with, all institutions of a penal 


character, will readily and cheerfully receive from an enlight- 
ened public mind approval and support. Measures of sound 
policy and utility, properly applied to reform those con- 
victed, and committed to a penitentiary, will successfully 
claim the sanction of community. A penitentiary establish- 
ed for the improvement and punishment of convicts, will 
result in substantial benefit to society, and to those who offend 
against its laws, and the cost be justified on principles of the 
Wisest economy. 





Art. III.—LABOR IN THE FRENCH PRISONS. 


Anone-the first acts of the Provisional Government in Paris, 
was a decree abolishing labor in prisons. This was passed 
under the hasty action of that government, in answer to the 
complaint made by free workmen, in various parts of France, 
that they were interfered with by the competition of prison 
labor. This complaint is one, to which we are not unaccus- 
tomed in this country. 

The result of the sudden action of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in the prisons themselves, was, as might have been ex- 
pected, most lamentable. The decree was repealed, and for 
some time past, the National Assembly have been attempting 
to elaborate a system which should provide for prison labor, 
without the difficulties alleged. 

The commission appointed by the Assembly on the subject, 
reported their plans, differing from that of M. Senard, Cavaig- 
nac’s minister of the interior. The discussion, in the Assembly, 
began early in January. This period was most unfortunate 
for gaining a fair hearing before that large and moody body, 
for it was just as Louis Bonaparte’s cabinet was undergoing 

its first crisis. It would seem, therefore, that the debate fought 
its way along, with constant interruptions, from what we 
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should call “ privileged questions,” the interpellations addressed 
to one or another member of the new cabinet, and the replies 
made by them. In this way, the debate seems to have passed 
on, under the most profound inattention. 

It engaged, however, the attention and thought of able 
members, if not of the partisans, or of the whole house. ‘The 
discussion was conducted by MM. Rouher, who reported the 
bill from the commission, Gayot, Schelcher, Grellet, Rando- 
ing, Leon Faucher, Gen. Lamoriciére, Peupin, General Rul- 
liere, Alcan, de Rancé and others. As it opens quite widely 
the whole system of discipline and administration in France 
as well as that which excited so much interest in New York a 
few years since, and indeed, has engaged attention elsewhere 
in this country as a serious matter, we had proposed to make 
some abridgment of it for this number of the Journal. But, as 
it extends over more space than we have at command, we are 
able now, only to give to our readers the summing up of the 
whole matter, as it is carefully made in two articles by the 
editor of the Journal des Debats. These articles were publish- 
ed under the dates of the fifth and ninth of January, on which 
latter day the discussion closed. 

As the bill passed, it stands ;— 


“ Art. 1. The decree of the 24th of March last, suspending 
labor in prisons, and that of soldiers in active service, is re- 
pealed. 

“Art. 2. The articles manufactured by prisoners in the 
central houses, and in the houses of correction, shall not be 
exposed for sale, in competition with the manufactures of 
free labor. 

“Art. 3. The articles manufactured by prisoners, shall be 
consumed by the State as far as possible, conformably to a 
regulation of the public administration.” 


From the Journal des Debats, Paris, Jan. 5.—The National 
Assembly resumed to-day, the discussion concerning the 
reorganization of labor in prisons. ‘he question is not a new 
one ; it existed before the revolution of February. For several 
years, complaints have been made by the w orking-classes, of 
the competition produced by the labor of prisoners. After the 
revolution of February, the provisional government attended 
to these complaints with its accustomed zeal, and, by a decree, 
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dated March 24th, given upon the report of M. Louis Blanc, 
labor in the prisons was suspended ; a suspension which, con- 
tinuing ten months, produced the most deplorable results. The 
prisoners, no longer subjected to the salutary restraints of em- 
ployment, gave themselves up to the most shameful excesses 
of insubordination and debauchery, and so rapidly did the evil 
increase, that in five months, the necessity for re-establishin 
labor in prison, was recognized. But in re-establishing it, it 
became essential to adopt : some method to avert the cause of 
complaint above mentioned. Such was the intention of the 
decree presented August 28th, by the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Senard, to the National Assembly. 

The different questions, or rather, the different bearings of 
the question, raised by this decree, have been clearly explain- 
ed by the reporter of the Commission of the Assembly, M. 
Rouher, in the report on which this debate takes place. 

Of our twenty-one central prisons, there are but three, those 
of Melun, Fontevrault and Gaillon, which are managed with- 
in themselves; that is, where all the economical services are 
conducted by the administration itself. The labor of the work- 
shops alone, is let out on contract. In all the others, the 
economical services and the labor of the work-shops, are ad- 


judged to a single contractor. This contractor has charge of 


the food, clothing, washing and sleeping departments of the 
prisoners ; he furnishes them with medicine, defrays the ex- 
penses of burial and religious service, makes all the local re- 
pairs of the buildings, and even provides for some of the ex- 
pense for guardians, clerks and director. He discharges these 
services by means of the additional duty which the State 
allows him for each man, by the products of the prisoner’s 
labor, and by the relinquishment made by government to him, 
of three tenths of the wages of the prisoners. 

These wages are established by the Minister, at the sugges- 
tion of the magistrate and the advice of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the department, and by the average wages paid to 
workmen in manufactories. Over and above this, there is a 
reduction of twenty per cent from this rate of payment, made 
to the contractor to indemnify him for the loss of material for 
furnishing stock and tools, advancing capital, loss by holidays, 
expense of lighting and heating the work-shops, and compen- 

sating apprentices, who among free workmen pay their mas- 
ters. 

Such is the system, which the working-classes accuse of pro- 
ducing an irregular competition. It seems at the first glance, 
as if these complaints were exaggerated, as the number of 
workmen in the prisons, is so small in comparison with those 
at large. Of the latter there are several millions, whilst the 
number of w orking prisoners in all the prisons, does not exceed 
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thirteen thousand. How is it then, that several millions of 
workmen, employed each at his own trade, can fear the effects 
of a competition produced by a few thousand prisoners, sub- 
jected to a long and tedious apprenticeship to a new trade, 
working without energy, and often producing the most unsatis- 
factory “results 2 

The answer to this question is easy. The prison laborers 
are not, as they would be if at liberty, scattered over the whole 
country, but collected within twenty- one establishments. ‘The 
variety of their employments, is also limited ; and, as has been 
remarked by the reporter, the variety which employs the great- 
est number of hands in each house, 1 is generally, that which 
forms the principal branch of traffic in the surrounding locality. 
The contractor has an evident interest in preferring that species 
of labor to all others, as the cost of the raw material is less, 
the disposal of the articles easier and more certain, and the 
workmen, who are usually from the neighborhood, better ac- 
quainted with it. To this class of labor then, the contractor 
puts each new prisoner that is brought to the house, instead of 
employing him at the trade in which he was engaged previous 
to his inc carceration. Thus it is, that the free workmen see, 
springing up around them, a factitious competition, already for- 
midable, from the single fact, that it is established between 
two nearly equal classes. Moreover, the conditions of the 
struggle are unequal, and entirely to the disadvantage of the 
free workmen. ‘The charges by which is justified the reduc- 
tion of twenty per cent upon the price of workmanship and 
days’ work, for the benefit of the contractor, are imaginary, 
or overbalanced by personal advantages; ordinary workmen, 
are obliged, as well as the contractors for prisons, to purciiase 
their materials and tools, to warm and light their work-shops 
and to embark considerable capital in their business. On the 
other hand, if the contractors are obliged to recompense their 
ona to make up for the loss from holidays, to be ac- 
countable for the obstinacy or inc apacity of the prisoners, they 
have the gratuitous enjoy ment of lar se and conve nient work 
shops, with reduced taxes, and the surveyorship of strict and 
vigilant guardians. We may also say with the reporter, that 
if the manufacturers are not condemned to continual labor, 
they are exposed to those forced and extremely disquieting in- 
terruptions to work, which produce the distresses, hostilities, 
and combinations of free workmen. 

It appears, moreover, that the rule in question is sometimes 
arbitrarily applied, and sometimes elnded either in the publish- 
Ing. O1 - the execution of the prison accounts. 


1 


The complaints then, of the working-classes, are just, the 
abuses of which they complain, real. It is certainly not to be 
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denied, that the work of the prisoners in each establishmnet 
produces an illegitimate competition with local labor. 

This is the evil which it is desirable to remedy, taking for a 
starting point the necessity of continuing the labor of prisoners. 
By what new administration can we replace that in force pre- 
vious to the 24th of March last? This is the question which the 
National Assembly is expected to decide. But here, has plan 
after plan been crowded one upon another, nearly as many 
springing up as there have been orators to speak, without men- 
tioning those of government and the commission, each of which 
has given a different solution, or one opposed to the problem. 
We shall not undertake to give a detailed account of the va- 
rious plans which were produced with too little distinctness, in 
the general discussion, to allow us to form a frank and decided 
opinion of their respective merits. The general discussion 
closed at the end of the session. Let us see if any light has 
been thrown upon the difficulty. ‘To-day the assembly has re- 
jected the amendments, more or less significant, of the two 
first articles of the scheme. ‘The first article is accepted ; but 
it is limited to the abrogation of the decree of March 2ith, re- 
lative to the suspension of Jabor in prisons. ‘The discussion 
will be continued to-morrow, upon article second, which brings 
up the important question of a new system. 

January 9rH. The harassing question of prison labor is 
finally decided, and the decree passed into a law. God only 
knows what the consequences will be of a discussion so discon- 
nected, so cut up by the various incidents of each day! It 
would be a miracle if this law constructed, literally, at swords’ 
points, should be perfect ! 

We mentioned that the debate ceased at the second article 
of the law, that is, at the question,—what rule could be substi- 
tuted for the one, under the administration of which certain 
abuses were recognized, and which was suppressed by a decree 
of government the 24th of last March. Of the various schemes 
proposed, two only have been made the subject of serious 
debate—those of the government and of the commission. The 
government system consisted in ascertaining, by the magis- 
trates, upon the verdict of the chamber of commerce, ‘the 
amount of labor that can be executed in the prisons ; it gave, 
too, to the magistrates the power to forbid, 1 in certain tow ns, 
the sale of articles manufactured in the prisons. 

The reasons of the commission for objecting to this system 
were plausible enough. In fact, it will not solve the question. 
For the contractor will no longer resort to any species of labor 
already in operation in the department, in which the central 
prison is situated, but will adopt, as the system will still permit, 
any other kind of labor, carried on in a neighboring depart- 
ment. 
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Thus the evils of a competition, which it is desirable to 
remedy, would not be prevented, but merely change their 
location. 

The commission, in rejecting this system, replaced it by a 
combination that appeared more simple, and which is reduci- 
ble to two essential dispositions. The first proposes that the 
articles manufactured by the prisoners shall not be offered for 
sale in competition with those of free workmen; the second 
maintains that these articles shall be consumed exclusively by 
the State. 

Thus on one hand regard is paid to the complaints of the 
working classes, by relieving them from an unjust competition. 
~ On the other hand, a regular and permanent sale is assured to 
the articles of prison labor. Firstly, all articles necessary to 
the service of the central houses, and to the clothing of the in- 
habitants will continue to be manufactured as they are, or 
ought to be now, by the prisoners themselves. Secondly, the 
prisoners will manufacture the garments and shoes for the 
army, or rather the prisoners will furnish that portion of mili- 
tary equipment, now furnished by those companies known 
under the name of companies out of the ranks. [Compagnies 
hors rang.|* 

The most that can be said in favor of this system, is that it 
isnot a new theory. It has been sanctioned by its application 
in Holland, in Belgium and in Bavaria. It is also adopted by 
certain charitable establishments in Italy, particularly at Genoa. 
Nevertheless it is not entirely unobjectionable. ‘The obliga- 
tions it imposes may give rise to serious difficulties in its ap- 
plications ; difficulties to the State, since it may interfere with 
the economical arrangement of the army; difficulties to the 
central houses, as it may well be doubted if a steady sale can 
be assured for the articles of prison labor. This is the objec- 
tion upon which M. Senard, author of the first project and M. 
Léon Faucher, the new minister of the interior, principally in- 
sisted. 

Notwithstanding this objection, the scheme of the commis- 
sion was passed by vote, in its two principal stipulations. 
However, the third clause, insisting that all articles manufac- 
tured by prisoners should be consumed by the State, did not 
pass without a corrective, being an addition of these words, 
as much as possible. 

This expedient relieves the administration from all difficulty, 
but we know not how it will work in the central houses. What 
is to become of the products of the prison between article 
second, maintaining that they are never to be offered at public 





* There are 18 or 20,000 workmen connected with the army; 4,400 of them 
are tailors ; 3,500 shoemakers. These companies will now be suppressed. 
VOL. lIv.—14 
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sale, and the restriction improvised to article third, which 
gives the administration power to reject them? 

This difficulty seems to us a serious one; it was foreseen by 
M. Stourm, who imagined he had provided for every emer- 
gency by this addition, and conformably to a regulation of 
But how is a regulation of public ad- 
ministration to reconcile the glaring contradiction that exists 
between the two articles of the law? We acknowledge.it is 
an enigma to us. 

The other propositions of the scheme presented by the com- 
mission related only to regulations. They were successively 
adopted without any serious debate. 





an 


Art. IV.—PRESTON HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Chaplain’s Twenty-fifth Report on the Preston House of Correction, pre- 
sented to the Magistrates of Lancashire, 1848, pp. 89. 


Preston is a borough town of Lancashire, thirty-one miles 
north from Liverpool. It contains a population of less than 
fifty thousand, and has some extensive manufacturing establish- 
ments, which employ three thousand men, besides women and 
boys. 

The whole series of prison annals can probably furnish but 
few cases of a greater reformation in discipline, than is seen 
in the establishment to which this document relates. There 
are persons now in the magistracy of the county, that remem- 
ber when it was usual to employ, as laborers in the neighbor- 
ing factories, felons under sentence; and it is within their know- 
ledge, that a man convicted of felony, and sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment, served on wages during the whole of that 
term in the capacity of gardener, at the residence of a gentle- 
man two miles from town—coming home to sleep! Prisoners 
under sentence often came in the custody of coachmen, car- 
riers and carters; and not unfrequently did they arrive unat- 
tended, taking their own mittimus from their pocket as a sort 
of ticket of admission !—so few terrors had the prison for the 
idle and depraved. The common breaches of discipline among 
ihe prisoners were fighting, gaming, and stealing from each 
other. We shall soon see the marvellous revolution which has 
been effected there. 
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The important rank of this institution may be inferred from 
the fact, that the committals for the year ending on the 30th 
of June last, were not less than 1,686. The mode of discipline 
adopted for so large a number of prisoners, and the success of 
it cannot fail to interest our readers, and we shall direct their 
attention to these two points. 

J. In respect to the mode of discipline, we cannot do better 
than to let the chaplaia speak for himself. 


Another year’s experience of the results of separation has 
added to my conviction of its value; and the necessity of en- 
forcing it-in every practicable case. Much has been written 
on the subject, and the opinions of almost all who have exa- 
mined it, practically, for themselves, have been pronounced in 
the affirmative. The idea of separating the untried, however, 
is not yet quite acceptable to every mind which approves the 
separation of the convicted. The constitutional axiom of con- 
sidering a man innocent until he is proved otherwise, seems to 
them at war with a proceeding which, by keeping a merely 
accused party secluded from other prisoners,* places him, in 
fact, already under a species of punishment. Granted: but the 
gentlest and most considerate treatment that could be devised 
for the accused, if it involved his safe custody within prison 
walls, would necessarily involve also a degree of restraint— 
coercion—punishment, altogether inconsistent with the hypo- 
thesis of his innocence. Inthe great majority of cases, accused 
persons, however guiltless they may eventually prove, are 
therefore subject to—i. e. punished—by incarceration, pending 
the final decision of the charge against them. But, since their 
presumptive innocence does not save them from the pain and 
disgrace of committal to prison,—being there, how should 
they be treated, with reference to their own rights, and 
the duties of the community which required them to be so 
placed? Let us, in the first place, suppose a case in which 
there is an extreme probability of innocence; that the charge 
of guilt has sprung from malice or mistake. Should this vic- 
tim of wickedness or error be secluded from all association 
with other prisoners, or, should he be placed in the society of 
those who are, technically, in the same position as himself ?— 
l. e. whose innocence is to be presumed, but whose guilt, in 








* A singular misapprehension on this subject was betrayed by a very learned 
and influential member of the British parliament, who was quite indignant at the 
idea of separating one who was merely detained for trial! He withdrew his ob- 
jection to the principle when he was made to see, that it was the greatest, if not 
the only, boon the government could confer on one whom it was compelled to in- 
carcerate for safe keeping.—Ebs. 
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most cases, may be notorious, and whose vicious habits are 
undeniable? What, in truth, is the obligation which, in such 
a case, society has to discharge to one of its members whose 
innocence, always presumed, may be demonstrated on his trial? 
It appears to me that the first and greatest is to restore him to 
his full rights, as free from all taint of guilt and vice as he was 
when those rights were suspended. But to fulfil this obligation 
is utterly and completely impossible if any portion of the period 
of his safe custody is to be passed in the society of a number, 
however small that may be, of other untried prisoners. Would 
it then satisfy the requirements of the case to put the question 
of seclusion or society to the option of the person most inte- 
rested? We might, just as well, offer to an inexperienced in- 
fant the choice between food which is wholesome though unin- 
viting, and sweets which though pleasant are poisonous. The 
likelihood is that, in both cases the poison would be chosen. 
Or, in the second place, discarding the idea of the innocence of 
the accused, let us regard him as a thoughtless and ignorant 
boy, led into a first offence by sudden and great temptation, 
but still possessing an impressible conscience, and a leaning to 
good rather than to evil. This heedless, but not very guilty 
boy, would certainly feel lonely in his cell; and, unconscious 
of the beneficial process which, nevertheless, inevitably com- 
mences with the first moments of separation from evil, would 
gladly be placed where conversation would “ pass the time on 
better.” But in that conversation he would meet his moral 
destruction; and we are no more required to yield to his wishes 
than we should be to give fiery stimulants to a patient threaten- 
ed with fever. I venture even to go further, and to say that 
we should be more justifiable in giving way to the poor boy’s 
yearnings for home, and actually setting him at liberty, than 
we should be in complying with his fatal desire for prison com- 
panions. Liberated after a short, but emphatic, monition for 
this, his first offence, he might “go and sin no more.” The 
check at the outset might stay his further progress in crime; 
and society would escape further injury from him. But, intro- 
duce him to the company in the “¢rial-yard ;” let him cultivate 
their acquaintance, only for a week; and evil becomes his 
good. The legal or constitutional fiction about his presumptive 
innocence may have been respected; but the poor boy’s real 
well-being has not. It has been sacrificed. And he goes into the 
world again, himself corrupted, and prepared to spread among 
predisposed recipients the ineradicable infection he has caught, 
or to become a pest, in another shape, to those whom he can- 
not corrupt. Few words are necessary in weighing the claims 
to association which may be put forw ard on behalf of the noto- 
rious thief or profligate. However degraded or wicked his 
known general habits may be, with respect to the particular 
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charge against him, he is as much entitled to the presumption 
of innocence as any of his fellow-prisoners of hitherto unim- 
peachable character. But his right to mix among other pri- 
soners can be no better than the right of the innocent or 
thoughtless. Both demand the privilege of association, with 
each other! Can society be bound to recognize such a privi- 
lege ?—i. e. the privilege of one party to demoralize, and of 
the other to be demoralized ! 

This question is, however, eminently a practical one; and I 
trust I may be excused for thinking that twenty-seven years’ 
anxious observation of prisoners—exhibiting all gradations of 
vice, all degrees of ignorance, all shades of moral percep- 
tion and religious feeling—authorize me to declare, that the 
first duty to a prisoner,—whatever may have been his previous 
habits and character, whether misfortune, wantonness, or sys- 
matic depravity, may be most apparent in him,—is to separate 
him from other prisoners. 


We have extracted this long passage in the hope that it will 
arrest the attention of the proper authorities, and conduce to 
an earlier and more general adoption of the separate principle 
in County prisons, where alone untried prisoners are con- 
fined. If the views of the Preston chaplain are sound, (and 
we know not who will venture to controvert them,) it is clear 
that under the colour of law, we are doing an irreparable in- 
justice to hundreds of persons, whom we profess to be merely 
detaining in custody while we inquire whether they are honest 
men or rogues. Very satisfactory evidence is furnished by the 
Preston report, from the mouths of prisoners themselves, that 
necessity, justice, and mercy, alike cemand of us to let the 
untried prisoners remain isolated while this inquiry is pending. 

In respect to the discipline employed upon convicts at Pres- 
ton, it does not embody the principle of absolute separation 
so strictly as the discipline at the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
or at Pentonville and Reading, in England; and yet, it would 
be difficult for language to express a more decided conviction 
of the indispeneableness of that principle, in its most rigid appli- 
cation, than that which the Preston chaplain uses: 


Considering, then, (he says,) that non-intercouse is the essen- 
tial principle of prison discipline, there can be no doubt that 
the separate cell supplies the securest and happiest means of 
carrying that principle into effect. In our “ work-room” non- 
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intercourse is established with an effect not to be estimated by 
those who have not seen it. The rule, enforced with untiring 
vigilance, which controls, alike, hand, eye and tongue, is irk- 
some, perhaps stern, but necessary—necessary to the integrity 
of the system of non-association, and, so far as regards that, 
salutary to the prisoner. But in every way the work-room is 
an inferior instrument to the cell. In whatever we would de- 
sire for the prisoner, in regard to instruction, reflection, self- 
examination, and, above all, prayer—the cell has greatly the 
advantage. The adraonitions of the governor, the teaching of 
the schoolmaster, the exhortations of the chaplain; the dail 

contact between irresistible but mild authority and the declin- 
ing spirit of insubordination, the interview between the mes- 
senger of peace and the disheartened rebel,—the operation of 
benevolent and superior minds, in fact, upon misguided and 
inferior ones;—these meliorating influences, almost entirely 
precluded by the work-room, are immensely aided by the cell. 


If there was room for any doubt as to the interpretation of 
this language, it would be removed by referring to the same 
officer’s report, when the separate feature was about being 
more fully introduced, (1843.) He says, “It may be assumed 
that the 1npivipuaL separation of prisoners has a more decided 
reformatory effect than any other kind of discipline adopted in 
this gaol—although the manner of carrying it into effect has 
been unavoidably very imperfect, and, I therefore, anticipate 
with much confidence still more extensive benefits from the 
means now prepared of working out the principle more per- 
fectly. The seventy-two cells just completed, are, as regards 
size, light, air, warmth, and general accommodation, infinitely 
superior to those in which ‘solitaries’ have been placed.”— 
Gaol returns, House of Commons, Feb. 29, 1844, p. 86. 

In respect to the happy results of the discipline, the report 
is full and explicit. A tabular statement is given of the returns 
of the superintendents of the County constabulary and by other 
officers, relative to the conduct of discharged persons—the in- 
itials of the name, the age, the number of previous convictions, 
and the length of sentence of each prisoner, being given. From 
this, it appears that forty-eight per cent. of the number whose 
condition was inquired after, might be regarded as “reformed” 
men. 


After what I have already written, it may be almost useless 
to attempt saying anything more on the beneficial effects of 
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separation. I must, however, be permitted to state that now, 
after four years’ full trial of the system, I am still surprised, 
most gratefully surprised, at the effects wrought by it. They 
can only be appreciated by those who witness them. After 
having been encouraged by the favorable issue of many cases 
which, at first, | had considered as giving no encouragement, 
other cases have presented themselves subsequently, which 
seemed to shut out all hope. In these the prisoner, notorious, 
perhaps, for a long course of reckless depravity, has appeared 
so ignorant, so sullen, so incapable of good impressions, that I 
have thought, however successful, under Providence, we may 
have been with other men, nothing short of a miracle can work 
a change here! But the change has been effected. The dog- 
ged or turbulent glance disappears ; the countenance undergoes 
a change beyond all feigning; it bespeaks a disposition sub- 
dued, peaceful, cheerful; except, indeed, when words of kind- 
ness or sympathy from the Governor or Chaplain touch the 
springs of good feeling, and the full heart finds relief in tears. 
I may be excused, then, for declaring, emphatically, that our 
discipline has produced results far beyond my most sanguine 
hopes. Having seen what our system was for more than 20 
years, l am as much astonished at, as I am deeply grateful for, 
the results accomplished in a few years of more wholesome 
rule; results which show that the work has not been unblessed 


by Him who “ is not willing that any should perish, but that ail 
should come to repentance.” 


The appendix to the Chaplain’s report, contains some valu- 
able statistics, of which we should be glad to make use, if our 
limits allowed. Among them is a table showing the compara- 
tive frequency of certain species of crime during the preceding 
year,—from which it appears that common assaults had been 
reduced from 4 to 2; assaults on police, from 4 to 0; breaking 
into shops, from 10 cases to 5; highway robbery, from 6 to 1; 
larceny in dwellings, from 37 cases to 26; larceny in shops, 
from 53 to 45; in public houses, from 47 to 31; by workpeople 
from employers, from 54 to 34.“ It is certainly satisfactory,” 
says the Chaplain, “ to perceive these grave offences so deci- 
dedly reduced in number during a period of severe and general 


distress. At the same time it may be observed that breaches 
of the law accompanied by violence, such as assaults, highway 
robberies, forcible entry into dwellings and shops, are usually 
most predominant when full wages lead to drinking, and that 
to the more daring crimes. On the other hand, the offences 
which have increased during the past year are of most frequent 
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occurrence at those periods in which great numbers are thrown 
into idleness as well as into poverty. Thus pilferers of exposed 
property, who amounted to 87 in the year of distress 1842-38, 
and who were scarcely half that number in any of the succeed- 
ing prosperous years, have reappeared with the returning dis- 
tress ; numbering only 33 in 1846-7, they are no less than 72 
in the year just ended.” 

Another valuable table shows the proportion of offenders to 
population in each of the English counties in 1841 and 1847, 
and the aggregate criminality for each county in the five years 
ending in 1847. From this it appears that of the 41 counties, 
there has been a decrease in 26, and an increase in 15. And 
what is worthy of remark, the increase in Middlesex county 
(including London) was 22.5, and the decrease in North Lan- 
cashire was 22.6, and in South Lancashire, 6.0. The popu- 
lation of the two counties were nearly alike in the ratio of its 
increase. 

We feel constrained to notice in this connection one of the 
frequent instances of disingenuousness in the discussions of this 
subject. 

A late London paper contains a notice of this institution, 
and one of the leading religious newspapers of the United 
States takes it up, and under the title of “ causes and preven- 
tion of crime,” makes up half a column or more for the infor- 
mation of its “ten thousand readers.” In the course of this 
article, the following paragraphs occur: 

“The separate system is adopted, and the most strict disci- 
pline enforced during work hours, so that the prisoners never 
raise their eyes from their work, but they come together for 
worship, and sit on benches as at church, without separation, 
and without restraint, and hear each other’s voices in the 
hymns and responses. They also take exercise in common, 
but in strict silence.” 

“Again. They (the prisoners) are remarkably healthy, and 
free from the mental lassitude and stupefaction complained of 
in the separate system. Their only employment is picking 
cotton, but it is in contemplation to introduce a common 
work-room,” &c. 

Again. “It will be seen that the separate system is already 
broken in upon in two respects ; in regard to worship and ex- 
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ercise, and it is proposed to abandon it for work, which will 
bring the discipline substantially to the Auburn plan.” 

Many a man, will credulously read this news-paper article, 
receive the impression that the best of the separate prisons are 
gradually sliding into the Auburn plan, and if he happens to 
have a seat in the Legislature, or in the board of County Com- 
missioners, when a new prison system is to be adopted, or a 
new county gaol erected, he puts his foot down against con- 
vict-separation as an exploded theory! Half the opinions now 
entertained against convict-separation in the United States, 
have been formed upon just such paragraphs as we have quoted. 

It would: have been no mitigation of the doom of Sisyphus 
to have required him, with a Quarterly Journal of 48 pages, to re- 
move erroneous impressions derived from such sources, and mul- 
tiplied indefinitely by every pull of some daily or weekly press. 

We take this opportunity to express the hope, that the read- 
ers of this Journal, who are so disposed, will exert themselves, 
individually, to disseminate correct views on the true nature 
and effects of convict-separation. We do not ask them to 
espouse one theory of punishment rather than another, nor to 
vindicate the claims of any one penal institution to superiority 
over any other ; but simply to inculcate, as opportunity presents, 
correct notions of what separation, when applied to convicts 
en MORIN Bi S6s¢ Green fed: VR Ua eS Po tee A 

Solitary separation, as all agree, is an intensely severe in 
fliction, and to some minds, quite intolerable when continued 
beyond a certain limit. But the intolerable feature of such 
separation is the solitude; and though solitude necessarily im- 
plies separation, every body knows that separation does not 
imply solitude. We may, therefore, unite them safely only for 
a short period, and with due cautions and safe-guards.. But 
separation involves no hazards to body or mind. As the term 
is used by all intelligent writers op this subject, it implies 
nothing more nor less than the exclusion of one particular and 
very objectionable class of associates. The prisoner,. being 
committed to custody, not only as a punishment for his abuse of 
liberty and contempt of law, but also as a means of bringing 
him to a better mind and better manners, it is incumbent on 


those who have him in charge to use all lawful means of effect- 
VOL. IV. 15 
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ing these two designs of his imprisonment. And _ it being suf- 
ficiently obvious, that the interdiction of all intercourse with 
his suffering comrades is essential, and that this cannot be 
effectually secured but by individual seclusion one from the 
other, this course is adopted. And wherever it is adopted, there 
is a separate prison. Who else, of all the world, shall be ex- 
cluded from the prisoner’s presence, is a matter of after con- 
sideration. Separatists only contend that felons in prison shall ° 
be separated in body, soul and spirit, (so for as human wit can 
bring it to pass,) from other felons in prison. 








NOTICES. 
No. 1.—Philadelphia County Prison. 


The First Annual Report of the Inspectors of this Institution, under the 
Act of Assembly, passed February 27, 1847, has been before the public some 
months. It contains many items of valuable information, and suggestions 
which deserve to be well considered. It is our design, at some future day, 
to analyze this important and interesting document. ‘To do it satisfactorily 
tooursel ves, or profitably to our readers, will require us to investigate and com- 
pare many details which are not presented, and, indeed, would have been out of 
place in the Inspectors’ report and yet are indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of it, or of the positions it maintains. In the meantime, and to pre- 
pare the way for a future article, we put before our readers a brief sketch 
of the history of the prison, and a description of the buildings and their uses. 

The prison was opened for the reception of prisoners, October 19, 1835. 


It combines all the characteristics of a penitentiary proper, as well as 
those of a county jail and work-house. By the act of 30th of March, 1831, 
the City and County of Philadelphia were authorized to erect a new pri- 
son, and a debtor’s apartment; so far as the prison is concerned, it was ori- 
ginally contemplated, as appears by this act, that it should answer all the 
purposes of a county jail for the reception of persons committed for crimes 
and misdemeanors in the city and county of Philadelphia—and likewise 
that those persons sentenced for a period of time under one year, should be 
sentenced to undergo an imprisonment in this prison by separate confine- 
ment at hard labor, and be in every respect treated as those confined in tive 
Eastern State Penitentiary. 

Aiter the prison was completed, the act of the 14th of Apri], 1835, was 
passed, providing for its organization and management. By this act, the 
term of under one year, was extended ‘to under two years’—and_ subse- 
quently in 1842, the court was authorized to sentence all persons, convicted 
in the city and county of Philadelphia, to confinement in this prison, except 
homicide cases. 

There are then necessarily several distinct apartments, each demand- 
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ing separate modes of treatment, and all requiring visitation and inspection. 
The north corridor is appropriated exclusively to male convicts, sentenced 
to hard labor, who are treated in all respects as is pofnted out by the Act of 
Assembly. ‘The other grand division, or south corridor, is appropriated for 
persons convicted, but not sentenced to hard labor ; it is also appropriated 
for untried prisoners, vagrants, disorderly persons and apprentices. There 
is then the female department, a building distinct from the main prison, but 
included within its walls. The annual average number of persons in pri- 
son, during the last five years, amounts to 5,620. 

It may be easily imagined, therefore, that the management and govern- 
ment of such an institution is a duty of no common magnitude, yet the in- 
spectors can speak with confidence as to the correct internal regulation and 
general superintendence of every department of the prison. 

The Board, as required by law, has a visiting committee, composed of 
three of their number, one of whom is always appointed at the stated 
monthly meetings. To this committee is delegated certain powers, for the 
time being, relating to the general management and superintendence of the 
prison. They are in the habit of visiting the prison twice during every 
week, and they ascertain whether the different officers connected with it 
perform their duty. ‘They also make it a point to see, personally, as many 
of the prisoners as possible, at each period of visitation, so that there is 
scarcely a single prisoner in the whole establishment, in the tried as well 
as the untried department, that is not seen by some one of the visiting in- 
spectors during the course of every week. If any complaints worthy of 
notice, are made upon these occasions by any prisoner, the matter is in- 
stantly inquired into. 

The female department is regularly attended, at least once in every two 
weeks, by a committee of four female friends. 'They belong to an associa- 
tion which has been in existence for many years in Philadelphia, called 
“The Association of Women Friends;” and the board take great pleasure 
in bearing ample testimony to the wholesome effects resulting from the 
visits of these excellent women. Indeed there is nothing connected with 
the internal administration of the prison, that presents a more pleasing and 
interesting spectacle than the untiring efforts and laudable zeal of these 
truly benevolent females. During all weathers, and at all seasons, amid 
sunshine or storm, they are constant and regular in their attendance, and 
unremitting in their labors. Their mild and benevolent demeanor towards 
the prisoners, the moral instruction they impart, and their words of encovr- 
agement and consolation, act in many instances like a charm upon the un- 
fortunate female inmate; and it is needless to say, that these visits are 
always attended with the most flattering results. 

The Association consists of twenty-four members, eleven of whom de- 
vote their services to the female inmates of the Eastern Penitentiary, and 
thirteen to those of the County Prison; and yet so silently and so unobtru- 
sively have these good Samaritans performed their works of mercy, that 
probably few persons, unconnected with either prison, are aware either of 
the existence of the society or the extent of their labors. 

The male convicts to hard labor, are generally employed in weaving 
and shoemaking, and in these trades they frequently become quite profi- 
cient. Allare allowed certain amounts for over work, or work performed 
beyond their appointed tasks; and it often happens that they are thus ena- 
bled to lay up a clever sum of money, which they receive when they are 
discharged from prison. There are other trades to which this class of pri- 
soners are sometimes put, not for the purposes of manufacturing articles for 
sale, but for the use and convenience of the prison itself: such as black- 
smith, ‘carpenter, painter, tin-smith, tailor, &c. These latter, as well as 
the former, are kept, while at work, as well as at all other times, in rooms 
and cells, separate and apart from other prisoners. 
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No person, sentenced to hard labor, is ever permitted to leave the pri- 


son, at the expiration of his sentence, without being decently clad. If he 


is destitute in this respect, the board provide suitable clothing for him; and 
if he has saved no money from doing over work, he is furnished with a small 


sum for his present wants, and as a means of removing him from the imme- 


diate temptation to commit crime. 

The regular physician, employed by the Board, visits the prison every 
morning, and attends upon such prisoners as require his services. He 
makes a monthly report to the stated meetings of the Board, in which he 
states the number of deaths during the month, if any, and the diseases of 
which they died. He also reports at such times the number of the sick, and 
the nature and character of their complaints, together with such sugges- 
tions as he may deem worthy of attention. The general health of the pri- 
soners, as well mental as bodily, in this establishment, ever since its com- 
pletion, has been reasonably good; and the Board think, that it will justly 
bear a comparison, in this respect, with any prison in the United States. 





Front view of the Philadelphia County Prison. 


The buildings are located on the Passyunk road, in the township of 
Moyamensing, about one mile south of the line of the city proper; there 
are attached to it about sixteen acres of Jand, but the prison itself occupies 
a space of three hundred and ten feet front, by five hundred and twenty-five 
feet in depth, with an addition on the north of one hundred and fifty by 
three hundred and forty feet. | 

The facade consists of a centre building of fifty three feet in width, with 
receding wings on either side of fifty feet, flanked by massy octagonal 
towers. Beyond these towers receding wing-walls are continued to the ex- 
tremities of the front, and terminated with embattled bastions. 

The whole exterior is composed of a blue sienite, obtained from Quincy 
in the State of Massachusetts. 

The style of architecture is that of the castles of the middle ages, and 
its decorations are in the perpendicular or tudor style of English Gothic. 

The centre building is three stories in height, diminishing at each story 
in regular offsetts, capped with projecting belts. The corners are finished 
with circular warder towers of five feet four inches in diameter, com- 
mencing at ten feet below the top of the front wall, and extending five feet 
above it; these towers project three-fourths of their circumference over the 
corners of the building, and are crowned with embattled parapets, supported 
by corbeils. The front wall and both the flanks, are also finished with 
battlements, pierced with embrasures, forming an embattled screen between 
the towers. 

The wings are two stories in height, and contain the gates of entrance, 
each of which is ten feet wide, and seventeen feet high. These wings, 
are pierced with slip windows, and finished with embattled parapets, in the 
same manner as the centre building. 
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The octagonal towers which flank the wings, and the bastions on the 
extreme angles of the front, are likewise crowned with pierced battlements, 
corresponding with the rest of the design. The bastions project two feet 
from the wing-walls, and measure, on each face, fifteen feetin width at the 
base, and thirteen feet at the top. 

The centre building is surmounted by an embattled octagonal tower, 
which rises to the height of seventy-seven feet from the ground. 

The interior is disposed in two general divisions, one for untried prison- 
ers, and the other for male convicts; the female convicts being confined in 
a building on the adjoining lot. 

The main prison contains four hundred and eight separate cells, built 
in two blocks of three stories in height, extending from each wing at right 
angles with the principal front. The cells open into a corridor of twenty 
feet in width, occupying the centre of each block and extending the whole 
Jength and height of the building. The second and third stories are ap- 
proached by means of granite stair-ways leading to galleries, supported by 
cast iron brackets; a clerk’s office is situated at the head of each corridor, 
from which every cell door may be seen throughout the whole range. 

Each cell is nine feet wide, thirteen feet long, and nine feet high, 
arched with bricks, and floored with oak plank. They are all furnished 
with separate hydrants, water-closets, flues for ventilation, flues for the ad- 
mission of fresh air, and flues for admitting warm air, generated by furnaces 
placed in the cellar of the building. 

The furnaces are constructed at each end, and in the centre of each 
block, and the warm air is conveyed along passages of three feet in width, 
under the pavement of the corridor. ‘The smoke flues are formed in these 
passages, the bottom and sides of them being composed of bricks, and the 
top of cast iron plates; these flues extend horizontally from the main far- 
naces at each end, to the centre, where they rise perpendicularly to the top 
of the building ; an ascending current is produced in the vertical portion of 
each flue, by means of smal] furnaces constructed in the centre, and which 
are also made to impart heat to the cells adjacent to them; by these means 
an active current is formed in the horizontal flues, and heat is conveyed 
along the whole range in sufficient quantities to keep all the cells of an 
agreeable temperature. 

Each cell has a wooden door on the outside face of the wall, and an Iron 
one on the inside; both doors are secured toa cast iron casing or frame, 
which extends through the whole thickness of the wall. The hydrants and 
water closets are supplied from the works at Fairmount. 

The kitchen, bake-house, laundry, and bath-houses, are situated in a 
separate building, occupying a space of forty-three feet wide by seventy-two 
feet long, in the yard between the two olocks of cells; they are approached 
from both divisions of the prison, by means of covered passages. 

The kitchen is furnished with a large steam boiler, and four cast-iron 
reservoirs, of eighty gallons each, in which all the boiling for prisoners is 
done by steam. 

The apartment for females is situated on an adjoining enclosure, of one 
hundred and fifty by three hundred and forty feet, entered by a gateway 
from the yard of the main prison. The building measures forty-three by 
two hundred and eighty-two feet, and consists of two stories in height, em- 
bracing one hundred separate cells of eight feet by twelve, a suite of rooms 
for an infirmary of twenty by fifty-one feet, and two rooms for a keeper, 
each twenty by twenty. The arrangements for hydrants, water-closets, 
warming, and ventilation, are similar to those already described. 

The principal entrance to this portion of the establishment is from 
Eleventh street; it consists of a gateway of nine feet in width, placed in the 
middle of a projecting centre of fifty feet, composed of brown sand-stone, 
finished in the Egyptian style of architecture. The whole western frout is 
built of the same material, and in the same style. 
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The Debtors’ apartment is a separate edifice, and stands north of the 
main prison, and east of the female apartment; it presents a front of ninety 
feet, composed of brown sand-stone, in the Egyptian style of architecture, 
The facade consists of a recessed portico, supported by two columns, pro- 
portioned from those of the Temple of the Sun, on the Isle d’Elephantine in 
Egypt. The windows are crowned with the massy bead and cavetto cor- 
nice peculiar to the style, and the top of the building is finished in the same 
manner. <A winged globe is carved in the cavetto of the main cornice, and 
a similar ornament is introduced over the door. 

The aggregate cost of the whole work was upwards of $450,000; the 
County Prison was founded in 1832, and finished in 1835; the debtor's 
apartment was built in 1836, and the apartment for females was commenced 
in 1837, and finished in 1888. 

The prison, since its completion, has been under the management of a 
Board of Inspectors, varying in number from time to time; the present num- 
ber, as fixed by law, is fifteen. 





——<o— 


No. 2.—New Scheme of Prison Discipline. 


We might better say, perhaps, an old scheme revived,—for we believe 
the idea of employing convicts, in masses of one or two thousand, in 
agricultural labor, has been often broached and maintained as a very eco- 
nomical, practicable and philosophical mode of dealing with such people. 

Mr. Cuartes Pearson, M. P., has been lecturing in London during the 
past winter, and either from an increased interest on the subject generally, 
or from some peculiar attraction in the plan or its chief advocate, it seems 
to have excited considerable public attention. His scheme, as we learn 
from the reports, is based on the general principle, that “ the foundation of 
prison discipline must be continuous industry. We should adopt a system 
which, without involving any unnecessary infliction, would give a man the 
means of labor and the inducement to labor. Now it was possible, as he main- 
tained, to purchase 1,000 acres of land within sixty minutes’ distance of the 
place where he was then standing, which did not produce 2s. 6d. anacre a-year; 
it was possible to place a prison on that land of adequate strength, so as to con- 
tain one thousand prisoners; a wall might be built round that land—lofty, 
thick and substantial, and the whole at an expense of £100,000, or £100 per 
prisoner. By spade cultivation, and by constant labour, these 1,000 crimi- 
nals would support themselves and pay the whole of the expenses. The 
next proposition he made was, that 10,000 prisoners, between the ages of 
fifteen and forty five, (which constituted the large class of the prisoners of 
his country,) could, by the spade cultivation of the land, by constant and 
continuous labor, dig out, not only sustenance enough, in every article of 
prison consumption, for their own support, as well as for the support of the 
officers engaged in the control of the prison, but have an ample stock to pay 


the salary of the governor and wardens. He would deal with a man in pri- 
son, as he must be dealt with in a state of freedom. The Scripture told us 
that if a man would not work, neither should he eat. On what principle 
was that law to be suspended when it was to be applied to the criminal 
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population? All the prison systems had failed, by placing a man in an 
artificial instead of a natural state. The error had been to try to make 
good prisoners instead of good men. Mr. Pearson then proceeded to exhi- 
bit drawings and a model of the prison he proposed. It contained partitions 
for separation by night, and cells in which he proposed to place each pri- 
soner for two hours every day.” 

Some of the London papers express the opinion that “a sweeping change 
is likely to be made in the present mode of dealing with prisoners,” but 
until there is more consistency in the views of those who are for pushing 
the new scheme into notice, we apprehend there will be no very great 
achievement made by them. ‘There seems to run through all the debates 
and comments on the subject, a vein of special opposition to the new 
prison at Reading, of which Mr. Field is chaplain,* and of course (as we 
suppose,) to the whole theory of separation. 

The papers tell us that Mr. Pearson “ firmly sets his face against the 
coddling sentimentality of the Berks school,” and that he has courageously 
denounced the “Prison Palaces” of our day. “Crime,” says a London 
paper in noticing Mr. P.’s theory,—“ crime ought not to be treated with 
more leniency than destitution, especially when it can only be so treat- 
ed at the expense, in part at least, of destitution. Punishment can- 
not be converted into indulgence with any successful reformatory results. 
Mr. Pearson’s principle is, we venture to affirm, a sound one—namely, that 
honest laborers who obey the law, are not to be badly clad, badly fed, badly 
housed, whilst those who break the law are provided, out of the fruits of 
honest industry, with all the necessaries, most of the comforts, and many of 
the luxuries of life. -Had we space, we might quote from our * Politics of 
Christianity,” to show that this is no novel judgment of ours, received with- 
out reflection, and adopted for the occasion. We have long been of opinion 
that it is the tendency of our times to deal with our honest poor as crimi- 
nals, and with our criminals as unfortunate.” 

Without examining the soundness of this opinion, we may venture to say 
that the separate mode.of imprisonment has not generally been objected to 
onthe ground of its leniency, nor because it does not deal with criminals as con- 
victs. We presume, therefore, that the ‘coddling sentimentality” which 
prevails in prison palaces, must be looked for in a different quarter. Per- 
haps something resembling it may be found in the great ‘“ Manual Labor 
School for convicts,” established near Boston, of which honorable mention 
is made in a late pamphlet “ on Prison Discipline in America.” But so far 
as our knowledge extends, no mode of treating convicts combines so much 
of wholesome penal discipline, with so little sacrifice of self-respect and 
social standing, as separation. 

Mr. Pearson's design, (so far as the reports disclose it,) is to place con- 
victs in a “ natural” social state, but be seems to overlook the cause of their 





* An able review of Mr. Field’s work was published in the number of this Jour- 
nal for January 1849. 
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being in an artificial social state. A wolf that has been killing all the 
sheep within his range, finds himself in any thing but a “ natural” position, 
when his foot is held fast in a steel-trap; but the farmers will all remon- 
strate against his restoration to a social position without some guaranty 
that he will find board elsewhere than in their sheep-folds. 

“‘ The system proposed by Mr. Pearson aims at establishing habits of manual 
occupation, combined with moraland religious instruction, in the same propor- 
tions as would be the lot of the Jaboring poor in a well-ordered community. 
He would call these habits into action, by raising from time to time the rate of 
diet from the lowest the law allows to the standard of a well-regulated 
workhouse, and by abridging the duration of imprisonment, according to the 
amount of continuous labor and good conduct of each class of prisoners, 
classified according to the age, strength, and capacity of each individual. 
Every hour, lie says, of a prisoner’s life wasted, and every shilling of the 
public money expended in prison discipline not warranted by these objects, 
is, according to the doctrine of his system, a misapplication of time and 
money.” 

If Mr. Pearson’s plan should be adopted, he and his friends assure the 
public that the prison population of the country would maintain itself, and 
not a shilling would be taken from the honest part of the community for the 
purpose ! 

At one of the meetings held in London to hear Mr. Pearson’s statements, 
it was resolved, “ that there is so much palpable truth and sound sense in the 
proposal,” that it ought to be subjected to investigation by a Parliamentary 
committee; and if it shall appear that such a result, or anything approach- 
ing to it, can be realized, that measures should be taken to found establish- 
ments for carrying the project into execution ; “it appearing to this meeting 
that.a large portion of the criminal population of this country, if subjected 
to industrial and reformatory discipline in the way proposed, may be trans- 
planted as free settlers, with advantage to this over-populated nation, as 
well as to the colonies to which they may be transferred.” 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday May 15, Mr. Pearson moved for a 
Select Committee td inquire and report upon the practicability of establash- 
ing an uniform system of discipline, punitive, reformatory, and self-support- 
ing, to be applied to all prisoners convicted of crime. After adverting to 
the enormous expense of the present system, which, he contended, was of 
itself sufficient to justify inquiry, he said that, “ in addition to the expense, 
there had been an immense increase of crime, which had advanced 400 per 
cent., whilst population had increased only 65 per cent. He charged the 
present system with inflicting an enormous injury on the rate payers, the 
poor, and even the prisoners themselves, the mass of whom were men, who, 
in a state of freedom, would be able to support not only themselves, but five 
others. His object was to make continuous labor the means of punishing 
the criminal, of reforming him, and of enabling him to support himself,— 


a scheme which had been successfully carried into practice in other coun- 
tries. The objection urged against labor in prisons, that it would displace 
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free labour, he met by showing that the products of prison labor in Belgium 
could not be prevented from competing with our free labor market. He 
proposed to put into action, amongst criminals, the principle which actuated 
al] mankind, by making the duration of their imprisonment, and the quanti- 
ty and quality of their diet, depend upon their actions and industry. He 
then urged the moral effects of this reformitory plan upon convict emigrants, 
and he contrasted it with the present separa e system, which he pronounced 
“an utter and entire failure.” The question of secondary punishments was a 
problem, but it was capable of being solved by following the light of reason 
and of religion. 

Sir George Grey said Mr. Pearson’s motion embraced too wide a field of 
inquiry. He agreed in considering that every good system must connect 
labor with imprisonment, and that needless expense had been incurred in 
the erection of connty jails; but in both respects, improvements had been 
made, and the whole system of treating criminals was more efficacious in 
suppressing crime than heretofore. He believed that the separate system, 
notwithstanding the objections stated by Mr. Pearson, had proved a good 
system in repressing crime and reforming criminals, and there were serious 
and obvious inconveniences in carrying into effect the principle of Mr Pear- 
son’s plan of labor-sentences. Many of the subjects suggested by Mr Pear- 
son were not proper matters for inquiry by a Committee, and he thought he 
had made out no case that wonld just fy the House in appointing one. Sir 
Georyve noticed briefly some of the positions of the mover, and believing that 
the objects of secondary punishment would be better attained under the 
system now being carried into general operation than by any other plan, he 
expressed his hope that the House would not enter upon so large and com- 
prehensive an inquiry as that proposed. He should not object to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inguire into the plan of building prisons, and 
into the treatinent of prisoners, provided that inquiry extended over a limited 
period, and was confined to a comparison of the present with the former 
systems, but to the indefinite motion of the hon. gentleman, he could not 
consent. The debate was, on motion adjourned. 

We presume that the essential element of Mr. Pearson’s plan is identical 
with that of Capt. Maconochie’s social, in contradistinction from both the 
silent and separate systems of discipline, which was presented to public 
notice several years since.* Before we should be di-pored to pin our faith 
on any scheme of Cipt. M.’s devising, he must satisfy us that the principles 
which he holds on the general subject of crime and its punishment, are not 


radically unsound and impracticable. 





* General views regarding the social system of convict management. Hobart 
Town, 1839, pp. 40. 
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No. 3.—Second Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Phila- 
delphia County Prison, February, 1849, pp. 31. 


Since No. 1 of these notices was prepared, we have received the Second 
Annual Report of the same institution. It is an important document, the 
preparation of which involves no inconsiderable labor. Twenty-four of the 
thirty-one pages are taken up with tabular statements. From these we gather 
several interesting facts. 

The number of prisoners of all classes, in confinement in the course of 


the year was 4,948, The number committed during the year was 4,418, 


of whom 2,583 were white males, and 708 white females, 586 coloured 
males, and 541 coloured females. The number received into the untried 
department in 1845, was 94 per ceut. less than in the previous year. 

The whole number of prisoners committed for “triable offences in 1848 
was 1,794, or 113 less than in 1847. Of these 1,794, only 689 were actu- 
ally returned on the calendar to court, leaving the very large number of 
1,105 discharged by other authority than the court, and before trial.” 

Of the commitments during the year 1848, 1,191 were coloured, (viz. 
632 males, and 559 females,) being more than one-fourth total number com- 
mitted. 

Extensive repairs are about to be made in the prison edifice, chiefly with 
a view to improved ventilation. The public will look, with much interest, 
for any improvement on this score. Some of the official visiters to the 
County Prison and the Eastern State Penitentiary, have Jong revarded the 
ventilation of both, as exceedingly defective, and have sought, with no little 
anxiety, for a correction of the evil. 

The inspectors have appointed Mr. John Woolson as moral instructor. 
Mr. W. has been long and successfully employed in this capacity at the 


expense of a few private individuals, though with the full concurrence of the 


Board. He has taught more than two hundred prisoners to read since he 
has been thus employed. 

Of the 4,418 committed, 1,404 were for disorder and breach of the peace, 
815 for assault and battery, 438 for stealing, 423 for vagrancy, 379 for in- 
toxication, 306 for abuse and threatening, and for riot 51. 

Of one hundred and sixty sentenced to hard labor during the year, 96 
were whites, and 64 coloured ; 145 were for larceny ; the sentences of 107 
were for less than a year; the nativity of 107 was out of Pennsylvania; 34 

vere under 20 years of age; 127 were first convictions; 98 of the 160 were 

never married, 71 of them were never apprenticed to any regular business; 
43 of them could neither read nor write, and 96 were moderate or immo- 
derate drinkers of ardent spirits. 

The report contains a very interesting tabular view of the history of the 
prison, from the day it was opened, October 19, 1835, to December 31, 


848. If our limits allowed, we would copy it; but as it is, we must con- 


tent ourselves with a parallel of two years, viz. 1838 and 1848. 
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Statistics relating to prisoners sentenced to hard labor in Phil. Co. Prison |1888. 1848. 
Jn prison at the beginning of the year, - - Males, | 183] 160 
Do. do. a ae see Females, | 37] 95 
Received during the year, - - - - W. males, | 120] 3 
Do. do. Siew - - W.females, 8] 13} 
Do. do. - «©. «...«: By wales... 1..961..248 
Do. do. - - - - B. females,| 36) 18 
Remaining in the prison at the close of the year, Males, 154} 143 
Do. do. do. - - Females, 34| 22 
Discharged during the year by pardon, - Males, 2| 13 
Do. do. do. - - Females, 
Do. do. expiration of sentence, Males, 917) 123 
Do. do. do. Females, 46| 32 
Do. do. death, 63a Males, 14! 10 
Do. do. do. - - Females, 1 2 
Of the pris. rec. during the year, there could read, 571 63 
Do. do. do. do. readand write, 78} 46 
Do. do. do. do.  uneitherreador “ | 413] 51 
Do. . do. do. there were intemperate, | 157| 47 
Do. do. do. do. mod’ratedrinkers, 63] 49 
Do. do. do. do. abstinent, | 98] 64 
Do. do. do. under Ist conviction, | 181} 127 
Do. do. do. 2d . ' 30] 18 
Do. do. do. 3d | 911 13 
Do. do. do. 4andmoreconvictions. 16 9 
Pris. whose Ist seutence was to the Philadelphia County Prison, 929) 146 
Do. 2dsentence was to this prison, firstserved inanother.| jg] 109 
Do. 3d sent. was to this prison, Ist & 2d serv. in another. pee 





A glance at these columns suggests matter enough for a volume of re- 
flections, which we shall leave our readers to compile at their leisure. 

In respect to the health of the prison, very full and satisfactory statistics 
are given, extending through the whole time of its occupation. For the last 
year, the returns show that among 160 convicts to hard labor, there were 
twelve deaths, of which one was a white male, and four white females, five 
coloured males, and two coloured females. Eight of the twelve died of 
consumption, and two of scrofula. Six were in good health when received. 


= 


Twenty-three cases have been under treatment for insanity from October 
19, 1831, to December 31, 1848. Of these, 19 were known to have been 
of intemperate habits, and fourteen were suffering from mental derange- 
ment when committed, of whom five were cured in prison, and six wer 
pardoned and sent to the Lunatic Asylum at Blockley Almshouse. he 
insanity of nine is attributed to secret vice, and two of the cases remained 
In prison at date of report. The opponents of the separate system will find no 
support for their position in this document. On the contrary, so far as th: 
principle of separation is adopted in our county prison, so far it establishes 
the opinion expressed by the inspectors, in their present report, of “ the great 
superiority of separation over congregation.” 

It may be inferred from our qualified phraseology, that this distinguish- 
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ing feature of our Pennsylvania prison is not so strictly maintained in the 
County prison as it should be. How far the present adininistration of the 
discipline of that prison may justify such an inference, is not for us to say; 
but we are quite sure that any relaxation of the rule, requiring the lirera] 
and absolute personal isolation and separation of each convict from all other 
convicts, is contrary to law, and of course, we presume, unknown to the In- 























spectors. 
The per centage of Deaths is as follows : 

| No. | Deaths. | Per Ct. 

White males, - - - - - - 1,351 | 36] 2.67 
“ females, - - - - - : 175 1 57 
Black males, - - - - - - 997 107} 10.70 
‘© females - - - - - - 395 ll| 2.78 
2918] 155! 5.50| 








The daily cost of the prisoners per head, all expenditures included, is 
twenty-five one-tenth cents; exclusive of salaries and fuel, thirteen one-tenth 


cents. 





—<> 


No. 4.—From Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Borough 
of Preston, by the Rev. J. Clay, to the Commissioners for In- 
guiry into the health of large towns and populous districts.— 
The Preston House of Correction. 


Since our main article in relation to this institution was sent to press, it 
has occurred to us, that a paragraph was due to the remarkable health statis- 
tics which its history furnishes. 

For more than five years, the daily average number of prisoners has ex- 
ceeded 219 (one-sixth of whom have been females,) exclusive of infants, 
who do not appear on the books, and whoare generally about six in number. 
The average age of the 219 prisoners, seems to have been 29 9 years. During 
the period mentioned, one death took place from a casualty, and only one 
from natural causes; the latter being the case of an aged female, who was 
in a dying state when brought into the prison ; this gives a rate of mortality 
in the proportion of one death to 547 persons. Now the mortality in the 
town of Preston, for the five years ending June 30th, 1843, has been pro- 
portionately 17 times as great as that which has taken place within the 
prison walls. In other words, if the rate of mortality in the town had been 
the same as that in the prison, instead of 7767, only 457 would have been 
recorded. Or, if in the comparison, we place against the deaths in the 
prison, those only in the town which take place after 21 years of age, and 
call them for the five years, 2556, we still have an excess of nearly 2000 


deaths, above what would have taken place had the same ratio obtained 


In the town which obtains in the prison table. 
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But there are many circumstances favorable to the general probability of 
life in a prison, not existing in town. The small proportion of the aged, the 
many vagrants, with constitutions braced by fresh air, these, and other facts 
tending to raise the general chances in favor of prison life, may not be fully 
counteracted by the depressing effect of confinement, and the weakened 
constitutions of many of the dissipated and profligate. But while it is ad- 
mitted that the inmates of the gaol, have as a body, better chances of life 
than the general population, it should be borne in mind, that these chances 
derive their greatest value from cleanliness, proper food, good air, regular 
hours and exercise, sobriety and medical attention; all of which, might be 
observed and maintained, by the general mass of the people, if they would 
only strive to do for themselves, what discipline and order do for the 
prisoners. 





No. 5.—Female Visitors to Female Conv ‘cis. 


We have been much interested in a brief MS. account of the services 
rendered during the last year by a band of female visitors to the female in- 
mates of the State and County Prisons in Philadelphia. The association is 
composed of about twenty women, who meet monthly, and compare the 
views and observations which they have severally made, when on their 
round of duty. Once every week they have visited the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, and the County Prison once in every two weeks. Their quick dis- 
cernment of those features in the domestic economy of such an institution as 
involve health, comfort, cleanliness, purity of air, clothing, nursing, &c, 
must enable them to render essential service, and we are happy to learn 
from their report, that their visits are always welcomed by all parties. 

The number of females in our prisons has been less the past year than at 
any former period, being on an average, only 14 at the Eastern State Pem- 
tentiary, and 80 at the County Prison, 60 of the latter being vagrants. The 
visitors state, ‘that they have not found, even among the most depraved, a 


single instance of one so callous, that the voice of kindness has not found Its 


way to the heart; and some have regarded it as the dispensation of a kind 
Providence, that they have been brought to a secluded home, (even in pri- 
son.) where, apart from evil associations and influences, they might seek 
repentance and forgiveness.” 

It is an interesting result of the labours benevolently bestowed upon these 
outcast women, that many of them who were unable to read or write when 
committed, have been so successfully taught, that they now readily read the 
Scriptures; and some who did not know their letters when received, have 
nade such progress as to be able to correspond with their benefactors. 


ryyy . 7. . } } 4 . wd a 
I'he Board of Visitors set forth the urgent necessity they have felt for a 


TEMPORARY REFUGE, Where the discharged female convicts might be re- 
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ceived for a short time, to test or confirm resolutions of amendment, before 
encountering the severity of even the common temptations of life. As it 
is, they are often obliged to let the discharged female convict pass from the 
prison unprotected and unprovided for, rather than impose her upon families 
who would not be willing to receive her if they knew whence she came. 
For want of some probationary resting place between the convict’s cell and 
the busy and wicked world, pleasing hopes of a permanent reformation are 
often times blasted in the bud. 





—<>— 


No. 6.—John Augustus; or, A Friend in need is a Friend 
indeed. 


We have long been aware of the timely and efficient efforts of this indi- 
vidual; who, though not an officer of the courts of the city of Boston, is 4 
very close attendant on some of them, and whose chief aim seems to be, to 
aid accnsed persons, who show any disposition to do well, by furnishing se- 
curity for their appearance, and thus saving them from imprisonment. 

His first effort in this line of humanity was made six or seven years 
ago, in behalf of a man convicted of being a common drunkard. He enter- 
ed bail for him, and forthwith took him into his own custody, and bya 
course of judicious treatment, induced him to forsake his cups. When the 
time for his appearance came, his friendly bail appeared in court, represented 
the reform which had taken place in the accused, and upon the payment of 
a nominal fine and the costs, the man was discharged, and has ever since 
remained a temperate man and an industrious citizen. Encouraged by his 
success in this case, he entered into the work as a calling, and in the 
course of seven years, he became bail for 253 males and 149 females, nearly 
or quite all of whom were convicted in the Police Court of being common 
drunkards. The amount of bail entered in 440 cases was $15,320, and the 
sum of the fines and cost was $1,540, which was paid by Mr. Augustus. It is 
remarkable, that not one of the persons thus bailed, violated the confidence 
which Mr. A. reposed in them. They all appeared as their bonds required. 

About five years since, he enlarged his sphere of operations, so as to em- 
brace the municipal court, where, during that period, he bailed 159 males 


and 138 females, the aggregate of the bail being $42,350. In only one of 


all these cases was the object of his benevolence treacherous, and that was 
a female! Among those whom he befriended in this court, were several 
vagrant boys indicted for larcenies, and for many of whom he succeeded in 
obtaining eligible places on farms or at trades, with every prospect of their 
reformation. 





—~<— 


No. 7.—Blockley Alms-House. 


The whole number of paupers received into the Blockley, (Philadelphia 
County,) Alms-house in 1848, was 3584, exclusive of 985 cases of insanity 
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and mania-a-potu. Of the 3584, the following is given as the nativity.— 
Pennsylvania, 239; New Jersey, 60; Maryland, 25; Virginia, 7; Massa- 
chusetts, 3; New Hampshire, 1; South Carolina 1; Delaware, 20; New 
York, 18; Vermont, 4; Maine, 1; Ohio, 1; United States, (States not 
known,) 569; Ireland, 1650; Germany, 435; England, 227; Scotland, 46; 
Canada, 3; Spain, 3; Poland 3; West Indies, 3; South America, 2; Russia, 
1; France 16; Sea, 1. Total,—Natives of this country, 1141: foreigners, 
9345; unknown, 98. It would be quite a sensible diminution of this enor- 
mous burden, if we could charge over to the various States and kingdoms 
whose paupers we support, their proportionate share of the expense, as 
towns are allowed to do to each other, in some of our States. Indeed, we 
would compromise the matter, if only the British government would as- 
sume its due proportion. It would sweep off 2000 of the 3500. 





>- 


No. 8.—(London) Society for the Protection of Young Females. 


At a meeting of this useful institution, held a few weeks since, a report 
of the year’s proceedings was presented, from which the following interest- 
ing facts are drawn :—Twenty-five infamous houses had been closed, 
(making 221 which have been closed by the Society’s agency in the last 
twelve yeurs,) and a prosecution against a man by the name of Murray, 
who is the k- eper of not less than 50 of these establishments in London, 
had terminated in his conviction and sen'ence. On one indictment only, 
he was sentenced to three months hard labor in the House of Correction, 
and a fine of £150. During the year there were received into the asylum 
88 females, the eldest not exceeding fifteen yr ars, of whom 12 were restored 
to friends, nine sent to service, and one dismissed for bad conduct. Jeaving 
66 on the foundation ; and making a toial of 425 who have been received. 





No. 9.— Crime in Liverpool. 


The population of Liverpool, does not vary essentially from the popula- 
tion of Philadelphia, being probably not far from 200,000. The following 
Statement is taken froma return of the stipend ary magistrate to the pa- 
rochial authorities ; and certainly sets the criminal returns of Philadelphia 


city and county in a very favorable contrast. 


The total number of prisoners brought before the magistrates in 1840, 
was 17,469; in 1841, 17.766; 1842, 16,580; 1843. 15,615; 1844, 15,284; 


1845, 16.743; 1846, 18,171; 1847, 19.719; 1848, 22.036. The number of 


persons committed for trial, and summarily convicted for stealing in the 
town and on the dock-quays. during the years 1845, 6,7, and 8, were: 
1845, 3.889; 1846, 4,740; 1847. 6.510; 1848, 7.714. The following is a 
return of the persons brought b-fore the magistrates, distinguishing the 
different countries to which they belong, during the year 1848 :— 
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Males. Females. Total. 

English, LD age f° 8650 | + 1698 || 
Trish, - . - - - - 5,280 3,514 8,794 
Scotch - - - - - - 644 243 &87 
Welch - - - - - 519 265 74 
Isle of Man - - - - - | 128 20 153 
Foreign FEE BCR GS 2 Se 607 23 630 

ere ce ee eet ee ee 








A return of the number committed to the borough gaol for the year 1848, 
with the places to which they belong :— 



































Felonies. | Misdemeanors. 
| , Total. 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
Englsh - - -| 9318 | 157 | 2936 | 1.693 | 5,104 | 
Irish . - - 136 114 | 2,476 | 1,935 4,661 
Scotch . - - 15 7 175 | 108 305 
Welch . - mt 19 11 106 | 114 250) 
Manx . - - | 3 2 21 | 16 42 
Foreign - - - | 15 1 301 | 27 B44 | 





Total - - -|. 506 | 292 | 6,015 | 3.893 | 10,706 





No. 10.—The Indiana Institute for the Education of the Blind, 


Made its second annual report to the Legislature, December 4, 1548. 
Twenty-eight pupils have been under instruction during the year, and tle 
prospects of the institution are, in a high degree, encouraging. 


lg 
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No. 11.—New Jersey Prison Reform Association. 


We are happy to notice the organization of a society under the above 
title, the Jeading objects of which are thus set forth in the articles of asso- 
ciation : 


First. The improvement of the prisons and jails of the State. 

Secondly. Vhe physical, moral and religious improvement of prisoners 
therein, especially the improvement of juvenile offenders, and the provision 
of more ample and appropriate means than now exist in the State for their 

roper puwi-hment and reformation. 

Thirdly. The due encouragement of all such convicts on their discharge 
as shall have conduct'd themselves well during their imprisonment, and 
who, on professed resolutions of amendmeut desire aid in procuring by their 
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labor the means of an honest livelihood, and in regaining the blessings of a 
reputable character. 

The Constitution provides for the appointment of a central committee for 
each county. It is made the duty of the central committee to keep a gene- 
ral supervision over the interests of State Prison convicts; to encourage 
and advance in every suitable manner the prisoners’ reformation ; to provide 
to the extent of their ability suitable labor, and secure homes for those dis- 
charged convicts who desire the aid of the association, and who will, in their 
opinion, profit by the aid afforded. The secretary of the committee shall 
maintain correspondence with a similar officer in each of the county com- 
mittees for the purpose of gaining infurmation and advancing the objects of 
the association. 

It is made the duty of each county committee to visit the prisons of their 
county, and with consent of authorities, to examine all their arrangements 
—note their excellencies and defects—inquire into the mode of treatment 
and government—whether a proper classification is maintained, and with 
due regard to age and sex—whether especially an adequate supervision is 
extended to young prisoners to prevent increased contamination by inter- 
course with older offenders, and to encourage their reformation—whether 
workshops or any means of productive labor are provided, and to ascertain 
the full condition of the prison, what wants and defects exist, and whether 
they may not by legislative enactment or voluntary benevolence, or both, 
be corrected and supplied. It is further made their duty to use their influ- 
ence in behalf of discharged convicts, property: recommended, to secure em- 
ployments for them, to correspond and furnish information to the central 
committee, and to report at annual and other meetings. 


These labors, if faithfully bestowed, must be productive of the best results. 
The governor of the State is at the head of the society, and we recognize 
among its subordinate officers some of the most intelligent and tried friends 
of true prison reform. The Newark Sentinel, in giving notice of this move- 
ment, says, 


The leading object of the organization, it would thus appear, 1s to corro- 


borate the administration of public justice. T’o this end a direct effort is 
] 


proposed to effect some wholesome reforms in our county prisons, many of 


which 1 are notoriously unfitted to accomplish the humane spirit of the erimi- 
nal courts. The prisoners in most cases, we understand, are thrown to- 
gether indiscriminately, without due regard to differences of character, 


crime, age, and sometimes even of sex, and \ ith little or no attention to 


health. So that they become the means of further corrupt! on, instead of 


punishment and reformation. And the officere who have charge of them 
are not always men qualified for the station. Evils like these call for 
thorough reform. Much, doubtless, may also be done towards promoting 
the reformation of juvenile offenders, though on this subject we entertain 
no very sanguine hopes. The most that can be done in general, as it seems 
to us, is to see that the law does not throw them into worse associations than 
those from which it takes them. 

They may, moreover, be made to feel that while the power which pun!shes 
Is just, it is never cruel, howe ver rigorous, and to this end the ministrations 
of religion may be useful! y emp! oved. But whenever more solicitude is ex- 
pressed for the comfort and condition of the criminal than the cuftless : 
whenever the abode of the offenders whom society denounces for their 
crimes is made more cheering rand grateful than the homes of honest, faith- 


ful and Jaborious industry, i premium is held out for the commission of 
crime, and all the objects of the be may be frustrated. The kindness thus 
shown to the guilty is cruelty, and mo ck ery, and insult to the humble and 
honest. ' 
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Punishment must be suffering, or there is a confusion in words. It need 
not be, and ought not to be, cruelty. But the just severity of the law is 
quite as necessary as any of its rewards—as the means by which it gives 
education or bestows its honors on the worthy. 





—~<- 


fo. 12.—The Thirty-third Annual Report of the American Asy- 

lum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, (Conn.) May 12, 

1849. SvO. pp: 64. 

This interesting document shows that 205 pupils have been under tuition 
in the course of the year—two more than ever before—ranging in age trom 
8 to 27 years; 119 being under 15 years of age, 67 between 19 and 20, and 
only 19 over 20. 

Two have been under instruction for about six months, 36 about one year, 


47 about two years, 45 about three years, 36 about four years, 28 about five 
years, 10 about six years, and 1 about seven years. 


Of the pupils 114 were males and 91 females, as follows: 


BENEFICIARIES. PAY. TOTAL. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Maine, - - - 19 12 1 () 32 
New Hampshire, - 9 12 0 0 21 
Vermont, - - - 10 7 1 0 18 
Massachusetts, - : 37 38 1 2 78 
Rhode Island, - - ‘ 3 0 0) 6 
Connecticut, - - 18 8) 3 0 30 
South Carolina, - - 3 5 0 0 s 
Wisconsin, - - 0 0 1 0) 1 
Tilinois, - . . 0 0 1 0 1 
Alabama, - - - () 0 i 0 1 
Texas, : ° . 0) 0 0) 1 ] 
Canada, - - - 0 () 5 0) 5 
Nova Scotia, : - 0 0 i 2 3 
99 6 15 5 205 


Our readers are probably aware of a very interesting inquiry, which has 
been long under discussion, respecting the practicability of the German sys- 
tem of instructing deaf-mutes to articulate. The conclusion to which the 
intelligent principal and directors of the Hartford Asylum came, upon a 
full report of the former, of the results of his personal observation of thé 
European institutions, was against the substitution of articulation for com- 
munication by signs. Two elaborate reports upon the subject have been 
published in this country, (one from Mr. Weld, of the Hartford Asylum, and 
the other from Rev. Mr. Day, formerly a teacher in the New York institu- 
tion,) which of course excited discussion abroad, and, (according to the 
fashion of the times,) two public conferences were held, one in Wurtem- 
burg in 1846, and another in Baden in 1847, at each of which the merits of 
the two systems were freely examined. Mr. Morel, editor of * Annals of 


Education of Deaf-Mutes and Blind” at Paris, and a teacher in the Nationa! 


Institute in that city, was present at the last of these conventiuns, and has 
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published, in his paper, the substance of the arguments used by the advocates 
of articulation, with observations upon them, a translation of which forms 
a valuable appendix to the document before us. The conclusions to which 
Mr. Morel arrives are concisely expressed as follows: 


The language of signs is the natural, original language of the deaf-mute. 

It is not the “end, but the basis and principal instrument of his education. 

As the language of signs is not the ordinary means of social communica- 
tion, its use must be restricted, in proportion as the mute learns the language 
used in society, so that he may become accustomed to use the latter. 

Writing, censidered as a materia] instrument, is within the reach of all 
deaf-mutes; and, as an embodiment of thought, its acquisition presents fewer 
difficulties than articulate language. 

Writing, together with the language of signs, is the leading instrument 
of instruction and medium of communication between teacher and pupil. 

Articulate languge has for the deaf-mute only a part of the advantages 
which it has for persons endowed with the sense of hearing: like writing. 
it acts upon the intellect only in an indirect manner; but it has not the fix- 
edness, the certainty, the precision, and the efficiency of the latter. 

Oral language involves, for the deaf-mute, two subjects of instruction, 
articulation and reading on the lips. 

Articulation and reading on the lips do not correspond to each other as 
speech and hearing. 

Neither of these is essential as a means of ins struction; their true utility 
arises only when the pupil leaves school. 

As speech is the general mode of intercourse among men, this would the 

most completely restore the deaf-mute to society. 

But oral language cannot be taught to all deaf-mutes, and is taught only 
imperfectly to ‘those who are most capable of learning it. 

Oral language not being within the capacities of the generality of deaf- 
mutes, should not be considered as the basis aud the principal instrument of 
their education. 

It should be taught to those deaf-mutes who show capacities for this in- 
struction. 

No further attempt should be made to teach those who, after sufficient 
trial, have proved themselves unapt for this instruction. 

The French schools should make a less constant use of the language of 
signs, and give more serious attention to articulate language. The German 
schools should make a more extended use of the language of signs, should 
further develope the mora! and intellectual education of their pupils, and 
instead of attaching too exclusive importance to articulation, should confine 
themselves to teaching those to speak in whom it is possible to secure im- 
portant and enduring results, 





eS 


No. 13.—The Boston Asylum and Farm School, for Indigent 
boys.—Report, Act of Incorporation, By-laws, & c., pp. 46, 
1849, 


This institution is established on Thompson’s island in the harbour of 
Boston, and about four miles from the city. 


By its insular position and salubrious air, it affords peculiar advantages 
for accomplishing the purposes of its organization. It contains one hun- 
dred and forty acres of land. about seventy-two of which are under cultiva- 
tion ; the remainder being devoted to pas sturage and the accommodation of 
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the pupils. The soil consists of a rich loam, with a light sub-soil, and is 
well adapted to the raising of all the grains and vegetables usually culti- 
vated in New England. Trees cannot be grown to advantage, in conse- 
quence of their exposure to the easterly winds which prevail 1 in the spring of 
the year. A small stock of cattle, pigs and poultry, is raised and kept on 
the island. A large barn, and all convenient and necessary sheds and out 
buildings, have been erected for the use of the farm. 

The establishment for the boys is situated on the highest part of the 
island, and commands an extensive and beautiful view of the city, its har- 
bor and surrounding country. It is a neat and substantial brick edifice, 
with a projecting centre and two wings. ‘The first fioor contains a wash- 
room, kitchens, dining-hall, and office; the second, a very spacious school- 
room, and several apartments for the Superintendent, family, and teachers. 
The boys’ sleeping-room is in the third story, and is fitted up with beds in 
such a manner as to separate each boy from his neighbor, and permit the 
teacher, who sleeps with them, to overlook their conduct. 

The establishment at the island is under the immediate direction of a 
Superintendent, a Matron, and an Instructor of the school. The salary of 
the Superintendent and Matron, who are man and wife, is at preseut SLO000, 
and that of the Instructor, $350, exclusive of board. ‘The Superintendent, 
or the Instructor under his direction, acts as a chaplain. 

With regard to discipline, the object is to combine moral and intellectual 
cultnre with regular labor on the farm, or at other useful employments. 

With this desien, a school is kept, both morning and afternoon, for about 
six hours daily, in le are taught the elements of useful knowledge : 
reading, writing, arithmetic, ¢ geography, and grammar. During the evening, 
especially in the winter months, instruction is also given in the first prin- 
ciples of agriculture, horticulture, and botany: the different kinds of soil, 
the most important processes of cultivation, the names, uses, and distinctive 
qualities of seeds, plants, and trees, are explained and illustrated. 

The moral and religious culture of the pupils is an object of pre-eminent 
importance in an Institution like this; and, of course, it is the aim of the 
Managers, as far as practicable, to make the whole discipline and instruc- 
tion of the pupil, whilst upon the island, bear upon his righ and reli gious 
nature. Besides the wholesome influence of the school, regular labor on 
the farm or in the house, and the example and ena, eaten of 
the teachers, the pupils are required to attend prayers morning and even- 
ing, when the & scriptures are read ; to ask a blessing and re turn thanks at 
each meal, and join in singing hymns, especially before goiug to bed. On 
Sundays they are collected in a Sunday-school, and receive instruction 
adapted to their spiritual wants and capacities in the regular services of 
that day, on which all persons on the island are required to attend. ‘The 
teacher is oce asionally assisted in the duties of the Sabbath, especially 
during the summer months, by clergymen and other gentlemen from the 
neighborhood ; and the Institution is much indebted to these individuals for 
the valuable services which they have in this way afforded to it. 

As incidental to these influences, it may be mentioned, that there is a 
good collection of juvenile books, selected with a due regard to the charac- 
ter and capacities of the pupils, to which they have access under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent. 

In order that the pupils may be trained to habits of order and industry, 
and enabled, when they leave the institution, to pursue some occupation by 
which they may gain a livelihood, they are re qui ired to perform as much of 
the manual labor done on the farm, and in the house, as their various ages 
and capacities will permit. Each boy is required to make his own be d, and 
keep his clothes in order. Certain numbers of them are detailed in rota- 
tion for the work of the house: they sweep and scour the rooms, bring in 
wood, make the fires, lay and tend the table, assist in washing, attend in 
the kitchen; and, in short, do the greater part of the in-door work. 
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Some of the larger and most meritorious boys are assigned to the service 
of the boats, in the inanagement of which the ‘y have become quite skilful. 
They go to market, bring supplies from the city, and attend the Superin- 
tendent whenever he leaves the island. 

During the season of the farming operations, all the boys in the Institu- 
tion who are of sufficient age and s trength, are regularly employ ed in labor 
on the farm under the care of the Superintendent, whois a practica il farmer. 
They are divided into two classes, which comprehend about half the whole 
number of pupils; and each class in rotation passes one week on the farm, 
and the sueceeding week in the school. The object is to make them skil- 
ful, practical farmers. They prepare the ground, sow the seed, hoe and 
weed, and gather in grain and vegetables. 

In the winter season, only a few boys are needed for out-of-door work ; 
and these are selected by the Superintendent, and serve in rotation. 

At the age of twenty-one, e: ich boy is entitled to a suit of clothes ; and, if 
apprentice d toa farmer, to one hundred dollars in money in addition. The 
Managers have power to appre: tice boys to persons residing in any of the 
New England States; but in general they prefer those whose residence is 
within the State of Massachusetts. 


The Institution is formed by an amalgamation of the Boston Asylum for 
Orphan and Destitute Boys, established in 1844, with the Boston Farm 
School Society, having for its object, “the reformation and education of 
boys, who, from the loss of their parents, or other causes, are exposed to ex- 
traordinary temptations, and are in danger of becoming vicious, and danger- 
ous or useless members of society.” The amalgamating act, describes the 
object of the institution to be “the relief, instruction and employment, of 
indigent boys,” but the founders of the school describe it as including * the ed- 
ucation and reformation of such, as from the loss of their parents, or other 
causes, are not only subject to the evils of poverty, but are ere ised to scenes 
of depravity and vice.” The following clause of the act, defines the class 
of boys to be received, and the authority to receive and i spose of them. 


The said Corporation shall have power to admit into a r institution any 
indigent boy above the age of five years, at the re quest of his parent or 
onardias 1; and to acee pt from his father, or, in case of his grad, from his 
mother or guardian, a surrender in writing of any such boy to the care and 
direction of said C orporation. And they may take into said institution any 
other indigent boys residing in the city of Boston, who have no parent or 
guardian within the Commonwealth. “And all boys so admitted shall be 
maintained and employed in said institution, and shal] be instructed in moral 
and religious duties, and the learning usually taught in the common town 
schools ; and, when of suitable age, shall be em; ploy ed in a regular course 
of labor, and be so instructed in agriculture, or such other useful occu pas 
tions, as to prepare them to earn their own livelihood. 

The said Corporation shall have authority to ret un and employ such 
boys on their farm, after the y are of suitable : ive to be bound out, unt il the 
age of twenty-one years ; or they may bind out such “ha when o suitable 
age, in virtuous families , OY as appre ntices at any re putal ble trade, aren the 
age of ery -one years, in like manner, and on the same con !it:ons, as 
overseers of the poor may by law bind out the children of poor persons 
settled in their res spective towns. Provided, that any such boy, who shall 
not have been surrendered to said C orpor: ition in the mann ep Beret at - 
ded, may be withdrawn from ie institution, or the person to W hom 


he j 1S bound, by his pa ren if or ut rd an, upon payme nt to said Re ) ‘sa f n of 


the expenses incurred by them in “ relief, support, and ins truction of such 
boy. | 
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158 NOTICES. 


By their rules, boys of five years and upwards are received into the 
school; and nothing in the Charter or By-laws prevents their retaining 
them till they reach their majority. Practically, however, few or none are 
admitted under eight years of age; and if over twelve, the committee of 
admis-ion (otherwise authorized to admit of their own authority) are re- 
quired to reter the case to the whole Board for their sanction. So, again, 
though the boy, when once received, may remain till he is one and twenty, 
the practice prevails universally of finding for him some apprenticeship 
or place of service, even before sixteen. “There is only one boy at pres- 
ent on the island, as old as fifteen; and none, on the other hand, under 
eight. 

Perliaps, the institution may be thought to serve its end, as much as in 
any other way, by providing protection, and, so to speak, parentage for that 
class of boys, whose parents or guardians neglect, or are unable to control 
them. A peculiarly interesting kind of subjects of this sort is aflorded in 
the instance of sons left without a father, where, the mother being obliged 
to leave home for support by daily labor, the boys have no one to take 

charge of them, and soon acquire habits of truantry and vagrancy. Many 
of this class need but little oversight and control to be -peedily brought 
within the influence of discipline, and make rapid improvement in the way 
of supplying their past deficiencies. 

Ranking nearly under the same head, though frequently differing in the 
respect of having both parents alive, are a class of boys, who sometimes, as 
the law is now enforced in the Police Court of Boston are liable to be 
sent to the State Reform School] as “ stubborn children ;” that is, boys who, 
from their own wilfulness, or their parents’ weakness (generally the latter :) 
have out-grown home-government, and need to be brought under some salu- 
tary restraint. If boys of this description are not too old to be allowed to 
associate with the other scholars on the island, this is a class for whom the 
Farm School holds out especial advantages. It is quite astonishing how 
readily boys, hitherto accustomed to have their own way, and to dispute 
supremacy with inefficient or indulgent parents 3, are brought into habits of 
respect and order by a system of uniformly firm discipline. A hospital for 
the insane has hardly greater superiority over the private family in regula- 
ting its inmates, in this respect, than the Farm School over the mis-govern- 
ment or no government of the weak and careless parent. A month’s stay 
In company with boys accustomed to systematic discipline and obedience, 
and a sense that there is no escape from order and regularity, generally 
convert the most wayward into good pupils. 

The class of paying boys is also one which the managers believe derives 
great benefit from the institution. This may best be explained, as the 
class whose parents are unwilling to surrender their boys to the institution 
entirely. but who, being just able to pay something towards the price of 
their board, gaan to leave them tempurarily in the care of the institution. 
Sometimes it happens that a parent or guardian is about making that change 
in his or her di me stie arrangements, that an opportunity of committing a 
boy to good management, for tliree months or more, while they could not 
give the proper attention to him themselves, is highly prized. Generally it 
so happens too, in the instance of these boys, that they are in that transition 
state between the forming of good or bad habits,—between becoming 
truants and vagrants, or crood scholars and steady apprentices,—that the 
period of three months’ or six months’ good oversight makes an incalculable 
difference with them for life. 

The present number of boys is eighty-five; of whom, fifteen are between 
eight and ten years of age ; t! \irty-one, between ten and twelve ; thirty- four, 
between twelve and fourteen ; three, between fourteen and fifteen ; and one 
fifteen years old. ‘Twenty-five have both parents living; fourteen have a 
father ; thirty-eight, c!y a mother; and eight are orphans. 
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The last report of the Superintendent says: 


The boys have, in general, appeared well-disposed and happy. They 
have bad plenty of exercise in the open air, both in labor and aniusements; 
their persons and apartments have been made comfortable; their meals 
have been regular, and their food nutritious, ample. and varied; their 
habits have been attended to, and their physical condition not overlooked. 
Their rooms have been kept in good condition, and well ventilated ; and the 
result has been kind and cheerful feelings and uninterrupted health through- 
out the year. This, however, has not been confined to the past vear; for 
we have been so favored in this respect, that no physician has been called 
on account of sickness, but in one instance, fur more than seven years! 


John D. Williams, Esq., \ate of Boston, wasan active friend of the Farm 
School, and made a bequest to it of $16,000. 











ITEMS OF INTEREST TO PHILANTHROPISTS. 


A uew House of Refuge for juvenile delinquents is about to be 





erected in Baltimore. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, was to have officiated April 30, 





in laying the foundation stone of the chapel, school, and other buildings to 
be erected at Redhill, Surrey, near London, for the reformation and indus- 
trial training of criminal and vagrant boys. The Goldsmiths’ company made 
a donation of £200 to the institution. 

The sum contributed by the admirers of the late Elizabeth Fry, for 
the erection of a monument to her memory, is to be invested in an asylum 





for discharged female convicts, to be built within two miles of the (London) 
Royal Exchange, and to be called the * Elizabeth Fry Refuge.” 

—— At the opening of the February term of the Quarter Sessions of 
Philade!phia County, it was stated that the number of bills laid before the 
Grand Jury in 1848, was 1,737. Of these 464 were for felony, and 1,273 for 


misdemeanor. Ofthe whole number presented, 653 were ignored, the residue 


were returned true bills. Of those returned true bills, 862 were tried by 
the Court. Of that number, 424 were found “not guilty” by the petit jury. 
The rest of the bills were either settled by the parties, or the defendants 
could not be found, and a few remained for trial. 

It is stated that the Clinton State Prison of New York, cost the 


State last year $32,000 over the income from the labor of the convicts, or 





four dollars a week, for each convict, over and above his earnings. 





Massachusetts, during the year 1848, was 9,654, of which 1.177 were 
debtors. In the Houses of correction, the whole number was 2,459, of which 
number 1,294 were for intemperance. 

The abstract of the annual returns of the overseers of the poor of 


Massachusetts for the year ending Nov. 1, 1848, submitted to the legisla- 





ture, shows that from forty-one towns no returns were received, but in the 


The whole number of prisoners in the jails and other prisons of 
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174 almshouses which were heard from, the number of persons supported as 
paupers, Is given as 18,693—-of whom 7,166 have a legal settlement in the 
Commonwealth ; 9,431 are State panpers, and 6,707 are foreigners from 
England and Ireland; the number of foreign paupers who came into the 
State during the year was 1,494. Besides these, 9,817 persons were aided 
or supported out of the almshouse, at an average weekly cost of a fraction 
less than $1.08. 

The Governor of Massachnsetts lately made a public affirmation, 
that the pauper tax of that State nin show that ten thousand paupers 
now are supported, at a cost of $200,000, who were made so by the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and that to support these paupers, cost the State nore 
than the salaries of all the officers of the commonwealth, including the 





legislature ! 
In the British House of Commons, February 14, Sir. G. Grey, in 
reply to Alderman Sidney, stated, that the government had recommended 





that the separate system should be kept in view in the construction of gaols; 
but it was not intended to bring in any Bill authorizing the Secretary of 
State to enforce one uniform system. 

In the progress of a debate in the Massachusetts Legislature, upon 





a Bill subjecting keepers of houses of i|l-fame to imprisonment, it was stated 
that there were seven or eight hundred such houses in Boston, the female 
inmates averaging not less than six toa house! The present law was said 
to be entirely ineffectual], as the practice has grown up of imposing a nomi- 
nal fine of from five to fifty dollars for a breach of the law—little better 
than a license for such houses. 

By the reports of the several district attorneys of Massachusetts, it 





appears that the whole number of criminal prosecutions in the State during 
ch 66 were for offences against the person 
, 130 for offences against property with 


the year 1848, was 3,545, of whic 
feloniously, 307 do. not feloniously 
violence, and 655 do. without violence. Whole number of convictions 
1677 ; acquittals 173; cases nol pros’d 272; still pending 704; no bills found 
487; criminals not arrested 104; defaulted on recognizance 128. Total 


costs in all the cases $52,251,2R. 





From a summary in the Portland Advertiser, of the Report of the 
Trustees of the Maine Insane Hospital, we learn that there were 126 patients 
in the Hospital on the 31st of Mareh—the whole number under treatment 
during the year having been 250. There were discharged during the year 
105—60 recovered, 28 improved, and 17 unimproved, Deatlis, 18. 

—— It is said that the counties of Lancaster and Montgomery, (Pa..) 
will probably soon build new gaols, and there is good ground to believe that 
the worthy example of Berks and Dauphin, will be followed in the construc- 
tion of them. 

On the 2th of May, the foundation stone of the New Middlesex 


County Lunatic Asylum was laid, with the usual ceremonies, at Colne} 





Hatch, near London. 








